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I 
HAT will be the international position of the 
/ United States in the post-war world? Of one thing 


we may be sure: it will not be Charles A. Beard’s 
American Continentalism, popularly called isolationism. The 
policy of American isolation came to an end with the Span- 
ish-American War of 1898. The policy we pursued from 
1898 to 1941 was not isolationism, and it was not balance- 
of-power politics, and it was not collective security. Perhaps 
the most accurate designation applied to our American 
foreign policy prior to Pearl Harbor is the term used by 
Senator Robert A. Taft—‘the policy of the free hand.” 
From 1898 to 1941 we already played a large part in world 
affairs, but we played that part alone, without allies, and 
without participation in the League of Nations. 

It has now: become rather commonplace to say that the 
American foreign policy at the end of this war will resolve 
itself into one of three possible alternatives. What are 
these ? 

One alleged possibility is that the United States continue 
the policy we pursued from 1898 to 1941, but that we pursue 
it in a larger and more exposed way. We would extend 
American holdings and bases in Asia and the Far Pacific. 
We would acquire bases on the Western coast of Africa. 
We would maintain the largest army, the largest navy, and 
the largest air force in the world. This would be a policy 
of increased nationalism, even of increased imperialism. It 
would be the policy of “the free hand” played upon a larger 
scale. It would appeal to most of our so-called isolationists, 
who are in fact not so much isolationists as they are nation- 
alists and imperialists. 

A second alleged possibility is that the United States con- 


tinue as a member of the Grand Alliance along with Great 
Britain, Russia, and China to stabilize the peace. This is the 
policy popularized by Walter Lippmann. It would have the 
United States openly and frankly adhere to the world bal- 
ance-of-power system and seal that adherence in a system of 
military alliances. It would partition the world into orbits 
or communities or regions or spheres of influence, and in 
each orbit one of the big four would largely dominate. 

A third alleged possibility is a world league or confedera- 
tion, a system of international collective security. This time 
the United States would join this world organization and 
take a leading part in its operations. This would be an 
internationalist peace, the triumph at last of the Wilsonian 
conception of world order. 

In my opinion we need no longer speculate about which 
of these will prevail. I believe we already know. The blue- 
prints of the forthcoming peace have in fact already been 
etched. 

The peace settlement will not be a clear-cut policy of “the 
free hand.” It will not be a clear-cut policy of balance-of- 
power alliances. It will not be a clear-cut policy of collective 
security. It will be a combination of all three of these 
policies ! 

It seems certain that the United States will retain under 
its exclusive control additional holdings and bases in the Far 
Pacific. It seems probable that the United States will retain 
bases in Western Africa. Moreover, we seem headed for a 
large army, a large air force, and a two-ocean navy as a per- 
manent peace-time policy. There are strong indications that 
the United States for the first time in its history will embark 
upon a policy of peace-time conscription for military service. 
And so it looks as though we will come out of this war with 
an intensification of American nationalism, at the very time 
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there is an intensification of nationalism in China and in 
Russia. In this sense the peace will be a nationalistic one 
and even an imperialistic one. In this sense the peace should 
be pleasing to Senator Brewster, Senator Chandler, Senator 
McKellar, Senator Russell, and former Senator Lodge. In 
this sense the peace should even be pleasing to Bob Reynolds, 
Gerald Nye, Ham Fish, and Colonel McCormick. 

On the other hand, it seems that the United States will 
have less of a free hand than it has had in the past. It will 
have commitments of a political and a military nature with 
Britain and Russia and China, commitments not shared by 
other sovereign states. In this sense the peace will attempt 
to continue as a stabilizing influence the Grand Alliance 
which wins the war. Moreover, there seems to be an under- 
standing that certain geographical areas fall into the Russian 
sphere of influence, others into the British sphere of influence, 
others into the American sphere of influence. In this sense 
the peace will be a vindication of the ideas of Walter Lipp- 
mann, 

Finally, it now appears that the United States will join 
the new world organization which was tentatively outlined 
at Dumbarton Oaks. This Dumbarton Oaks plan creates a 
weak league of nations. There is to be no international police 
force, not even an international air force, and the armed 
forces of the member states are to be under the control of 
their respective national governments and not subordinated 
to the world organization. This was a characteristic of the 
old League of Nations, so that in this respect if the inter- 
nationalists have not gained ground neither have they lost it. 
However, with the United States and Russia as members of 
the new organization from the beginning, this new league 
should have some advantages over the old one. Of course 
there still remains the possibility that over one-third of the 
United States Senate will be whipped into opposition to 
American participation, but with both major parties com- 
mitted to the Dumbarton Oaks plan, the odds appear greatly 
in favor of American participation. The only important dif- 
ference of opinion seems to be whether the United States 
representative on the Council should be pre-endowed with 
the power to commit American armed forces to the halting 
of aggression or whether the American Congress will have to 
act specifically in every such case. American participation in 
the new league of nations should make the peace attractive 
to the Wilsonians. 

Now if the attention of the Colonel McCormicks can be 
focused on the national aspects of the peace, the attention of 
the Lippmanns on the balance-of-power aspects, and the 
attention of the Wilsonites on the collective security aspects, 
everybody in America, for once, should be enormously satis- 
fied with the forthcoming peace settlement. 


Il 


One paramount fact, however, will characterize the inter- 
national relations of the post-war world. That fact is this: 
only three or four great powers will stand out above all 
others with preponderant might, and they will largely 
dominate the other countries in their respective regions. The 
new league of nations in the making will have no ability to 
control these three or four great powers, because their armed 
forces will continue to be under their own national control. 
Their armed forces are the international police force, and 
there will be no other. Thus the policemen will be in a 
position to curb the lesser powers, but who will police the 
policemen? In this sense Walter Lippmann has been the 
true prophet of the immediate post-war years. He has pre- 
dicted the reality. Has he likewise been right in insisting 
that this situation is desirable and that it will make for an 
enduring peace? 





Victorious war coalitions have never long survived victory 
over the common enemy. When the enemy goes down the 
common fear vanishes, and points of conflict rather than 
points of harmony come to the fore. This is what happened 
to the victorious alliance which won over Louis XIV in the 
War of the Spanish Succession in 1713 and 1714. Have you 
read Swift’s Conduct of the Allies? This is what happened 
to the victorious alliance which won over France in the War 
of the Austrian Succession in 1748. This is what happened 
to the victorious combination of Britain and Prussia which 
won over Louis XV in 1763. This is what happened to the 
victorious alliance which won over Britain in the American 
Revolution in 1783. Do you recall how the American com- 
missioners negotiated with Britain behind the back of Ver- 
gennes and how President Washington in 1793 refused to 
follow the treaties of alliance with France made in 1778? 
This is what happened to the Grand Alliance which won 
over Napoleon in 1814 and 1815. And as all of you recall, 
this is what happened to the triumphant alliance which won 
over Germany in 1918. Only wishful thinking and blind 
faith unsupported by any historical evidence leads men to 
believe that somehow this victorious coalition will act dif- 
ferently. 

Nor will the division of the world into spheres of influence 
dull rivalry among the surviving great powers; rather it will 
sharpen it. Is Germany to be in the Russian sphere or in the 
Anglo-American sphere? Is Greece to be in the Russian 
sphere or in the British sphere? Is Mongolia to be in the 
Russian sphere or in the Chinese sphere? Questions like this 
are legion. Spheres of influence are not bonds of harmony; 
they-are potential cock-pits of conflict. 

As a matter of fact we seem to be entering a very danger- 
ous period in international relations. Never since the rise 
of national states have so few great powers survived to 
dominate the scene. When only three or four big powers are 
left the dangers are multiplied rather than diminished. The 
vital interests of these surviving great powers will now touch 
at almost every point in the world. When a single one of 
them chooses to stop playing ball with the others, we are in 
for trouble. 

The truth is that the game of power politics has always 
been a dangerous one even when played by seven or eight 
great powers. It will be far more dangerous when played 
by only three or four. When played by seven or eight powers 
there is opportunity for the development of cross-currents 
which help to check and balance the system. For instance, 
in 1905 Russia and Japan were at war. France had an 
alliance with Russia. Britain had an alliance with Japan. 
And France and Britain had an Entente. Thus France was 
anti-British in Asia and pro-British in Europe! At the same 
time Germany was friendly to Russia in Asia, which made 
France friendly to Germany in Asia and hostile to Germany 
in Europe! No such restraining cross-currents are possible 
in a balance of power system where only three or four great 
powers survive. 

Austria-Hungary no longer was a power after 1918. In 
this war France and Italy have gone down as great powers. 
Germany and Japan are now in process of being crushed. 
Only Britain, Russia, the United States, and possibly China, 
remain, 

More ominous still: two powers stand out head and 
shoulders over all the rest—the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union. This is a perilous condition which has 
never existed since the rise of modern national states. There 
they stand, two potential gladiators, with the whole world 
watching and expecting an eventual clash. When only two 
powers stand preeminent in the world, every other place on 
earth becomes a potential arena of rivalry and conflict. 
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In other words, the peace settlement which looms on the 
horizon may constitute a hodge-podge of nationalist, balance- 
of-power, and internationalist elements and therefore be 
pleasing in one aspect or another to almost every school of 
American opinion, but in the all-important consideration of 
preventing a third world war it may fail. 

We may as well face the fact that a third world war is 

‘ble and even probable. Of course it will not come for 
‘ifteen or twenty years. During that time Germany will be 
lefeated and policed. Russia, weary from thirty years of 
turmoil, must relax and ease the tensions on her people. Dur- 
ing the past thirty years Russia has experienced the brunt 
of foreign war, internal revolution, fierce civil war, ruthless 
experimentation, collectivization of agriculture, three high- 
pressure five-year plans, again foreign war, invasion, and 
frightful destruction. There is a limit to human endurance, 
ind Russia must have a generation of peace. 

Sut at the end of about twenty years of peace may come a 

crisis in international affairs. And the crisis is likely to come 
in American-Russian relations, not with Germany. 
y about 1960 Russia will have a much larger war poten- 
i Germany. Germany will be held back by defeat, 
d her recovery will be slowed by the terms of the peace 
settlement. But nothing will stop Russia’s steady march to 
industrial and technological power. The Russians made phe- 
nomenal progress toward industrialization in their first, sec- 
ond, and third five-year plans prior to this war. Their 
orogress will be even more rapid after this war. The war 
itself has released new energies. It has stimulated the de- 
velopment of industry and technology beyond the Urals, 
ind these new developments will continue. This war has 
been to Russian industrial development what our own Civil 
War was to American industrial development. Victory will 
rive to the Russians new faith in and enthusiasm for their 
institutions. 

In the future the world will be watching the United 
States and Russia. The German problem probably will be 
solved by the results of this war. Much of what we now say 
about what to do with the Germans is irrelevant. Germany 
probably will cease to be the aggressive power of the world 
with the rise of Russia as a power with a greater war po- 
tential than Germany. Just as the rise of Germany as a 
unified and an industrial power on the east flank of France 
put an end to French aggression, so the rise of Russia as a 
sreat industrial and technological power on the east flank of 
Germany is likely to put an end to German aggression. 


Ill 


At this point let me state that I realize that what I am 
saving will irritate many of my listeners. They will say in 
effect: “Why does the speaker conjure up a third world war? 
Why does he conjure up a possible future rift in Russian- 
American relations? We still have a war to win, and Russia 
and America are allies. Let us leave future relations to the 
future. Let us have more faith that Russia and America 
can remain allies after the war.” 

Let me say that I belong to the school of thought which 
holds that public affairs may be objectively analyzed and the 
future in some measure accounted for. I put little stock in 
faith and optimism. Rather than sit idly by in fatuous antici- 
pation that somehow the best will prevail, I think it is better 
to anticipate the worst and as a result to do some intelli- 
vent things to prevent that worst from happening. The 
modern world has paid a terrible price for empty optimism, 
the policy of drift, and the facile philosophy that somehow 


things will come out all right if we but shut our eves to 
reality. 


There is certainly too much easy optimism in America. 
Too many people believe that the United States has but to 
leave “isolation” and become a member of a weak league of 
nations for us to right the ills of the world and insure world 
peace. It is a dangerous falsehood to tell our people that if 
the United States had only joined the weak League of Na- 
tions of 1919 this Second World War would have been 
avoided. 

If the Americar people are brought to realize the dangers 
of post-war international relations, the possibility of a crisis 
in American-Russian relations some time in the future, and 
the exposed position of the United States in such a crisis, 
they may yet be aroused from their false sense of security to 
use their immense influence in the world today to demand 
the curbing of national sovereignty and the creation of a 
genuine international police force, at least an international 
air force. 


IV 


Given a United States heavily armed and a Soviet Union 
heavily armed and no international police force to bring 
either of these powers to book, then we face some time in 
the future a dangerous crisis in Russian-American relations. 
It is going to take mutual forbearance, patience, under- 
standing, and skill if we are to avoid a third world war 
hetween these two powers in the future. 

What are the conditions and forces that may in the future 
endanger American-Russian relations? Let us enumerate 
and analyze these. 

First, the mere fact that the United States and the Soviet 
Union stand as preeminent powers in the world will of itself 
make relations difficult. There will be a certain amount of 
jealousy and rivalry. Invidious comparisons will be made. 
The whole world will be watching for signs of a clash, and 
magnifying any evidence of it. When Johnny is expected to 
be a bad boy, Johnny often ends up by being a bad boy. Let 
us remember that the two leading powers have throughout 
history usually tangled—witness France versus Austria in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Britain versus France in 
the eighteenth century, Germany versus Britain in the twen- 
tieth century. And these powers did not stand out preemi- 
nently over all the other powers as Russia and the United 
States will do in the post-war world. 

Second, there is the undeniable fact that the American and 
Russian economic and political systems are not only different 
but are in conflict in many parts of the world. We are in the 
eyes of the world the outstanding representative of Capital- 
ism. Russia is in the eyes of the world the outstanding 
representative of Socialism. When the Fascists go down, 
Socialist revolutions will occur in many parts of Europe and 
even Asia, and as Socialism spreads, fear of it will increase 
in the United States. In the post-war years, there will be a 
steady flow of dispossessed aristocrats, landlords, industrial 
magnates, and Fascists to our shores, and these emigrees will 
enlist the sympathies of our conservative press. We will be 
deluged with sob stories describing the sufferings of these 
erstwhile privileged classes. Reactionaries in Europe and in 
the United States will loudly call upon us to prop up the 
old order in Europe and to take the place of the German 
Nazis and the Italian Fascists as the defenders of the old 
way of life from “Bolshevism.” Bill Bullitt’s notorious 


article in Life, describing the sentiments of the privileged 
classes in Rome may be considered the beginning of such a 
campaign. Bullitt reported that among the upper classes in 
Rome a pessimist was one who believed that Russia would 
win Europe without even a fight, while an optimist was one 
who believed that within fifteen or twenty years the United 
States and Britain would fight Russia to prevent the “Bol- 
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shevizing” of Europe. So among the degenerate aristocracy 
of Rome an “optimist” is one who believes in and wants a 
third world war! 

Third, it will be difficult to delimit the world into ideo- 
logical spheres of influence. It may be that a series of under- 
standings between Russia and the Western Allies have given 
Russia a relatively free hand east of the Adriatic and the 
Western Allies a relatively free hand west of the Adriatic. 
But what if Italy and France and Spain should move steadily 
to the Left spontaneously and because of internal conditions, 
and not because of pressure from Russia? Will Russia be 
held responsible? Walter Lippmann seems to think so. In 
his book, United States War Aims, Lippmann states that 
Russia must not only abstain from leading Communist 
parties in Western Europe; more, Russia must look with 
favor upon the suppression of Communist parties in Italy, 
in France, in Spain. This, too, at a time when internal 
conditions in these countries are naturally leading to an 
increase in the size of Communist parties. We Americans 
talk a lot about cooperating with Russia in the post-war 
years, but if this is a sample of what Americans mean by 
“cooperation” then most of the cooperating will have to be 
done by the Russians! 

Fourth, the Russian government has complete control of 
the information Russians can get, which means that the Rus- 
sian people may never get the whole picture or see our side. 
This lack of information is bound to cause misunderstanding 
in Russia. On the other hand, through our free agencies of 
information we will get the Russian side. And there will be 
in our midst many Communist sympathizers to propagate the 
Russian view, with or without Russia’s blessing. This is 
bound to cause irritation in America. Lippmann frankly 
states that the Russians must allow opposition parties, and 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, and religion, or else 
America and Russia will head for trouble. Let us use his 
exact words: “The world cannot be half democratic and 
half totalitarian.” Remember this quotation comes from 
the pundit who tells us that an alliance of the big three is the 
way to insure the peace! 

Fifth, there are many specific points of potential conflict. 
Is Greece to be in the Russian orbit or the Allied orbit? Is 
Germany to be in the Russian orbit or the Allied orbit? If 
Germany is partitioned and if Russia occupies Eastern Ger- 
many and the Allies Western Germany, will not Russia make 
herself popular by dividing the land among the peasants and 
will not the industrial workers in the Ruhr and Rhineland 
grow restless under “capitalistic” control, and, tending to 
Socialism anyway, contrast their position with what appears 
to them to be the growingly favorable position of the peasants 
of Eastern Germany? Will not the Polish question, no mat- 
ter how settled, cause irritation on both sides for years to 
come? Is the United States to continue to back Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Kuomintang, and will Russia back the Chinese 
Communists? May not this develop into a very dangerous 
situation? Is the Soviet to undertake a more ambitious role 
in Latin America? Already Americans are being frightened 
by scare stories to the effect that the Soviet Embassy in 
Mexico City has become a veritable hive from which Soviet 
ideas are to be propagated to Latin America. Is the Soviet 
Union to build a navy to challenge the Western powers? 
These and countless other questions will come to the mind 
as possible points of conflict. 

Now if the United States allows itself to drift into a 
position of rivalry with the Soviet Union, let us not under- 
estimate the strong cards that Russia will hold. Let us 
examine some of these. 

First, Russia is territorially the largest country on earth 
and bestrides the very nucleus of the Eurasian land mass, 


where live the overwhelming majority of the people of this 
world. Territorially she touches every conceivable culture— 
the Baltic countries, the Balkans, the Moslem world of the 
Near and Middle East, India, and China and the Far East. 
She has tremendous resources largely untapped. Her hinter- 
land is now being developed industrially, and in a sense the 
bringing of the Machine Age to the very heart of Asia is the 
outstanding fact of our time. 

On the other hand, we occupy the center of the Western 
Hemisphere, a relatively small land mass with a relatively 
small population. Our resources are charted, limited, and 
in a few cases already seriously depleted. As the teeming 
millions in Asia are industrialized we may come to occupy 
—in the long future—the same relative position to Europe 
and Asia that Great Britain now occupies with respect to 
the continent of Europe. 

Second, the Russians are confident that they will escape 
a post-war depression. They are confident that their social 
controls and their expanding economy will spare them the 
horrors of mass unemployment. 

On the other hand, Joseph Stalin told Eric Johnston that 
he was sure the United States would suffer a post-war depres- 
sion. The sad truth is that many of our own people are 
expecting the same thing. The whole world will be watching 
to see if Russia escapes such a depression and to see if the 
United States suffers one. The whole world will be com- 
paring our system and the Russian system. This is the point 
where domestic policy—whether or not we have the govern- 
ment controls necessary to prevent a depression—impinges 
upon our international relations. 

Third, the tides in Europe and even in Asia are ideologi- 
cally moving in the direction of Russia. The trend in Europe 
is to the Left, and when the Nazis go down this trend will 
be accelerated. Even before 1914 the middle classes were 
being destroyed in Europe because of the cartelization of 
business. Since 1914 this trend has been revolutionary in its 
sweep. The First World War, devastating inflation in Ger- 
many and Central Europe, virtually confiscatory taxation, 
the world depression of the 1930’s, and a second world war 
within a generation have all but destroyed the middle classes 
and middle-class political parties. Even in 1914, a Socialist 
party of one kind or another was the first or second in size 
in almost every country of Europe. Socialism would have 
come to power in Europe in the period after the First World 
War had the Socialists been united; but they were not 
united; they were divided between Socialists and Commu- 
nists, and as a result of that division the Fascists, always a 
minority, came to power in country after country. Through- 
out the 1930’s men tended to be either Socialist, Communist, 
or Fascist, and middle-of-the-road parties were dying out. 
Now the Fascists are falling in all parts of Europe. Many 
businessmen, landlords, and conservatives generally have been 
discredited because of collaboration with the Fascists. The 
parties of the Left, the spearheads of Fascist opposition, of 
the underground movements, and of national delivery, are 
now coming into power in country after country in Europe. 
In Italy even a Catholic Communist party has been formed! 
There are signs that the Left has learned its bitter lesson 
of the 1930's, and there is a tendency for Socialists and 
Communists to cooperate. ‘This swing to the Left will con- 
tinue with or without Russian encouragement. 

Fourth, the Russians have certain advantages in colonial 
and backward countries. 

For one thing, the Russians profess racial equality. More, 
they practice it. They are not self-conscious in the presence 
of colored people. In their own country Mongolians and 
Slavs have mixed and blended. 

On the other hand, our record at home on the race ques- 
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tion is regarded by the outside world as bad. Moreover, 
most Americans, North as well as South, are self-conscious 
in the presence of people who belong to colored races. Even 
with the best of intentions we are patronizing. This will 
not help us in Asia. 

For another thing, the Soviet government has never prac- 
ticed imperialism in the old sense. When they come to the 
borders of a backward people, the Russians say in effect: 
“We do not come to exploit you. We come to help you and 
to raise your standard of living. We do not come to make 
profits from investments here. We come to show you people 
how to own your own industries.” Now it will be difficult 
to convince some Americans and some Britons that this is 
not imperialism, but the Russians honestly think it is not 
imperialistic and there is much evidence that the colonial 
peoples do not regard it as imperialism. 

On the other hand, the Russians will point out that we 
Americans are linked to the British and that the British are 
among the few people in the world who still practice old- 
fashioned imperialism. German colonialism was ended with 
the First World War. Italian and Japanese colonialism will 
be liquidated with this war. It is doubtful if the French and 
the Dutch can really reestablish their colonial empires. This 
leaves only the British as practitioners of old-fashioned im- 
perialism. As the old imperialism gets narrower in scope, 
what is left of it will appear all the more anachronistic and 
odious, 

Moreover, the Russian social and economic system will 
appeal strongly to backward people. Not only will Russian 
achievements appear tremendous to them, but the Russian 
methods of accomplishing those achievements are possible for 
backward people in a way that American methods are not. 

When the Russians come to a backward people they say in 
effect: “You want modern industries and mass production, 
don't you? You want modern technology. You want mines 
and factories and railroads and hydro-electric plants. You 
have no native capitalist class and no native middle class to 
finance the giant industries of today. You do not want to 
depend on private foreign investors. You do not want to be 
dependent on absentee capitalists. Neither do you want to 
he dependent on foreign governments. Well, why don’t you 
do as we did? We, too, were a backward people only a few 
years ago. We wanted mass production and modern tech- 
nology. We had no native capitalists and no native middle 
class to build those modern giant industries. We, too, did 
not want to be dependent upon foreign investors. We did 
not want to be exploited by absentee capitalists. What, then, 
did we do? We built those giant industries collectively 
through government agencies. True, we called in technicians 
from foreign countries to help us. But we were the bosses. 
We called the tune. We laboriously exported raw materials 
to pay these technicians. When the industries were com- 
pleted they belonged to us, the people, collectively, and not 
to foreign capitalists.” 

Take note that the Russians not only seek to prove that 
their achievements rival those of the capitalists. They do 
more: they show that their achievements are within the reach 
of all backward peoples. They show backward peoples how 
industrialization can be accomplished in backward countries 
by the backward peoples themselves. They do not have to do 
anything or risk anything themselves. They merely have to 
plant the ideas and to tell the backward peoples to imitate 
them, to follow their example. 

Now we Americans will have no difficulty proving the 
excellence of our system, certainly as exemplified by our 
technology and our productive achievements. But we will 
have a difficult time showing foreign peoples and backward 


peoples how to attain our system under modern conditions, 
in a day of expensive and centralized technology. The Amer- 
ican system is essentially a middle-class system. Ownership 
of agriculture and industry is widely scattered among mil- 
lions of individuals. Ownership of stocks and bonds is widely 
dispersed. More people achieve middle class status in Amer- 
ica than in any other country in the world. But how can 
the economic and social conditions in North America which 
for several hundred years have made possible the gradual 
development of this American system be duplicated in Europe 
today? How can they be duplicated in Asia? Could they be 
duplicated even in North America today if we had to begin 
almost from scratch to develop modern technology, as the 
Chinese and the Hindus must do? It is easy enough to toss 
off glib phrases about carrying the American way of life 
to foreign peoples, but precisely how can it be done? 

Foreigners would be glad to imitate the American way of 
life if they could see how their own indigenous conditions 
would make it possible. But they do not see how it is pos- 
sible. Hence while native parties arise seeking to imitate the 
Russian way, native parties do not arise seeking to imitate 
the American way. In other words, if America is to have 
great influence on the internal development of backward 
countries, say China for instance, we must do something. 
Native parties will not arise spontaneously to do it for us. 

And what can we do? We can go to the backward peoples 
and say in effect: “We know you want modern mass produc- 
tion and technology. We know you have no native capitalists 
or middle class to finance the building of these industries. 
We know that you do not want to be dependent on or to be 
exploited by foreign investors and absentee capitalists. Be- 
sides, private capital in this day of revolt against imperialism, 
in this day of turmoil and upheaval and revolution, is too 
timid to venture on its own the building of these great proj- 
ects. Therefore, the American government will make loans 
to your government and help your government build them. 
Through something like the Import-Export Bank or through 
a modified TVA or modified Lend-Lease we will he!p you.” 

Now the backward country may object to this on the 
score that it leaves that country dependent on the govern- 
ment which thus lends a helping hand. And the country 
which offers it may find widespread opposition at home to 
such a policy. Americans will say, “Why should we help 
build industries in China with our money?” American 
vested interests will say, “Why should we build steel mills 
in China to compete with steel made in America?” Now the 
answer is that if the Chinese millions can be made through 
industrialization to increase enormously their effective wants, 
American business will profit immensely. But many Amer- 
icans will not see this. Moreover, if we go ahead and help 
to industrialize China, what assurance have we that these 
industries will not fall eventually into the hands of self- 
seeking adventurers and profiteers (there are many of these 
inside the Chinese Kuomintang of today, for instance) and be 
used to exploit the Chinese rather than to benefit them? And 
if we succeed in helping the Chinese government to build 
these industries to the great benefit of the Chinese people, 
have we then built in China the American system? Have we 
not built, not the American system, but rather a modified 
socialist system ? 

Have we Americans, then, no advantages? To be sure. 
As individuals we are, I think, tremendously popular in the 
world. Other peoples admire our vitality, our push, our 
breezy independence. We have, to use Willkie’s words, a 
great reservoir of good will throughout the world. We have 
never been imperialistic in quite the sense the British, the 
French, the Germans, and the Italians have been imperialis- 
tic. And we stand preeminent in the world in technology 
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and mass production. Even the Russians admire avidly our 
production methods and still have much to learn from them. 
In the immediate post-war years we shall be the most potent 
single power in the world. But when one takes a long view 
into the future he must, I think, admit the going is bound 
to be tough as we measure ourselves and our system with the 
Russians and the Socialist systems now emerging in Europe 
and Asia. In fact, it is my central thought that if we Amer- 
icans really realized the difficult nature of the new world 
into which we are now moving we would use our tremendous 
influence at this time to build a strong world confederation 
with a genuine international police force. A strong interna- 
tional organization would admittedly not check the trend to 
Socialism, but it might prevent invidious national rivalries, 
intensified by ideological differences, from developing into 
a future war. 

Are there, then, no factors making for ultimate peace? To 
be sure. One is the fact that Russia will not in the post- 
war world be an exporter of manufactured goods and there- 
fore not much of a rival in the field of foreign trade. 
Another is that Russia has an expanding internal economy 
and probably will enjoy capacity production and full employ- 
ment at home with no need to turn to war as a phoney solu- 
tion of internal economic problems. But the causes which 
might lead ultimately to war are as strong or stronger than 
those which might lead to peace. And I am _ purposely 
stressing the former in order that no stone will be left un- 
turned to remove them. 


V 


Perhaps I have been too pessimistic about the future. Let 
us see. 

For one thing, while we are doing a lot of tall talking 
about only three great powers surviving this war, is not this 
unrealistic and will there not in fact be more? And if there 
are more, will we not live in a less dangerous world? Yes, 
it is probable that Germany and Japan will revive as powers, 
but, alas, how will this be done? If not done within the 
framework of a world confederation, it will be done because 
the Grand Alliance is inevitably breaking up, the rivalry of 
Russia and the United States will already be a fact, and in 
our rivalry each will bid against the other for the favor of 
the defeated powers. In this process of bidding against each 
other, the defeated nations may come back as powers. But 
alas, in coming back as powers they will also come back as 
allies of one or the other chief rivals. This is the way the 
balance of power has usually operated in the past. 

For another thing, will not the weak league outlined at 
Dumbarton Oaks gradually develop into a stronger organi- 
zation? Let us pray that it will be so, but the overwhelming 
power of only two or three of its members argues against 
this. Let us keep in mind that the last League of Nations, 
also a weak organization, did not develop strength but in- 
stead became weaker and less effective. 

Again, will not the ideological differences between Russia 
and the United States grow less and less as time goes on? 
Will not Russia and the United States in the end virtually 
meet on common ideological ground? Will not Russia gradu- 
ally introduce more political democracy, tolerance for opposi- 
tion parties, free speech and free press? Will not the United 
States, in turn, develop more social and economic democracy ? 
In the long, long future, this will probably be true. But 
we must deal with the actualities of the next twenty years 
if we are to prevent a third world war. And these immediate 
prospects are not bright. The United States is now moving 
to the Right. New Dealism has been checked. Even a Roose- 
velt fourth term will be able to do little social and economic 
reforming. And most significant of all, the one public man in 


America who more than any other has been concerned with 
and knows what is involved in genuine cooperation with 
Russia—Henry A. Wallace—has been slapped down, and 
although he has been the most distinguished Vice-President 
in modern times could not even win renomination by his own 
party! 

It is possible that we already have lost the peace. The 
time to have built a strong world organization with its own 
international police force was back in 1942 when we were 
terribly frightened. Somehow aggression does not look so 
frightful now that the tide has turned and victory is in the 
air. The time to have agreed to scale down tariff walls was 
back in 1942, too. The work at Breton Woods is commend- 
able enough as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
The best international credit mechanism in the world will 
bog down if not supplemented by agreements which allow a 
greater international flow of goods. 


VI 


Unless even at this late date we decide to try to build a 
strong world organization with an international police force, 
we had better prepare to live in a dangerous world. We had 
better equip ourselves to deal with foreign relations more 
effectively. As in the days of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison, foreign relations will be more important than 
domestic questions. 

Somehow we must achieve more continuity and respon- 
sibility in our conduct of foreign relations. We may find it 
no longer wise to pitchfork into the White House Presi- 
dential candidates without training or experience in foreign 
affairs. We may find it desirable to return to our original 
practice and reestablish the precedent of making the Secretary 
of State the President. Our Secretaries of State themselves 
had better come up through the State Department and be 
far more experienced than they have been in the past. We 
may find it unwise in the future to forfeit the services of an 
experienced man like Sumner Welles. 

Our State Department must become more realistic. Bu- 
reaucrats, conventional minds, stuffed shirts, and dilettantes 
playing socialites at milady’s tea can no longer be trusted 
to conduct our foreign relations. It is not enough to be 
able to mouth platitudes about “justiciable questions” and 
“most favored nation” clauses. Men who conduct our 
foreign affairs must be cognizant of the realities of social 
politics as it is now being played in Europe and Asia. Re- 
member, our diplomats must henceforth deal more and more 
with foreign offices staffed with tough-minded realists who 
came up through labor movements and revolutionary fer- 
ment. These men will know their dialectics, and they will 
also know the world. Given a competent State Department, 
we should give it a freer hand and abolish the two-thirds 
rule on the ratification of treaties in the Senate in favor of 
ratification by a majority of both houses of Congress. 

Most important of all, the American people must be 
better informed about the realities of foreign politics. As a 
people we have been naive about foreign affairs. Americans 
still think of foreign affairs in terms of uplift and moral 
platitudes instead of in terms of power politics and class 
politics. If we are really going to play balance-of-power 
politics we had better know more about it. We must also 
know more about the Socialist and Communist movements 
in Europe and Asia. As Sumner Welles says, the World 
Revolution is here. He might have added that it has been 
here since 1914 and that we are now approaching its very 
peak and summit. And yet Americans are surprised when 
they are told of the strength of Socialist parties even in 
1914, when they are told that Socialism is the revolution 
and Fascism the counter-revolution, when they are told that 
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middle-class parties and middle-of-the-road parties are all but 
dead in Europe and that the real alternatives there are 
Fascism or some form of Socialism. Americans even find it 
difficult to use the terms “Socialism” and “Communism.” 

The sad truth is that our agencies which disseminate 
information—our unrivaled press and radio facilities and our 
periodicals—have done a poor job of informing our people 
of the Socialist Revolution of our day. The pitiful little 
yazettes and pamphlets of the 1790's did a better job of tell- 
ing our people about the French Revolution and its signifi- 
cance than our newspapers, radio, and periodicals have done 
for our generation with respect to the Socialist Revolution 
of our time! 

If we are going to deal intelligently with Socialist forces 
in all parts of the world, we have simply got to understand 
these forces better than we do today. 


VII 


If the American people fully realized the hazards of the 
next twenty years in international relations, I think they 
would use their immense influence in the world today to 
build a strong international organization with its own inter- 
national police force. Great as are the difficulties in the way 
of building such an organization, they are not as great as 
the difficulties which will confront us in a balance-of-power 
world. 

There are those who still say we cannot eliminate war 
from human affairs because, it is claimed, war is a part of 
human nature. As every anthropologist and historian knows, 
this thing we call human nature is not static; it is flexible, 
resilient, wondrously malleable. It responds to the political 
and social setting and to institutional change. Polytheism, 
polygamy, slavery, and the supposed incapacity of men for 
self-government were once thought to be inherent in “human 
nature,” but all of these practices are now relegated to the 
limbo of discarded superstitions. 

It is true that power politics will be played inside a world 
organization, but it will come to be played without the 
assumption of ultimate violence. Power politics is played 
inside national states, too. Different groups, classes, and 
sections within a nation battle for their respective interests, 
but these conflicts are settled peacefully by legal and politi- 
cal machinery. So it will some day be with the conflict of 
interests between nations, 

As a matter of fact, the national state no longer corres- 
ponds to the realities of modern industry and technology. 
Political realities must ultimately be brought into harmony 
with economic and technological facts. Historians of the 
twenty-first or the twenty-second century probably will look 
back and say: “Those great world wars of the twentieth 
century were building a world state just as the feudal wars 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were building na- 
tional states. The people of the twentieth century were not 
aware that they were building a world state any more than 
the people of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
aware that they were building national states.” 

The strong international organization—yes, the world 
state—is bound to come. The question is: shall we really 
begin it now, or must we wait until the end of the twentieth 
century or the beginning of the twenty-first century and 
wade through another welter of blood in a third world war 
to get it? 

It is said that we cannot build a strong world organization 
in an age of revolution because there will not be enough 
stable governments in the world. Now it is true that civil 
wars will rage in many countries in the immediate postwar 


period, but, even so, there will be enough stable governments 
at the end of this war to get a strong organization started. 

It is claimed that Russia stands in the way of a strong 
world organization. Is this true? As Sumner Welles points 
out, the collective security record of Russia from 1934 to 
1939 was better than that of any other country in the world. 
It is true that at Dumbarton Oaks Russia favored a 
unanimous decision by the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil before force can be employed by the world organization. 
This would be tantamount to allowing each big power to 
veto the use of force against itself. This is deplorable. On 
the other hand, Russia seems to have favored creation of an 
international air force, and Britain and the United States 
seem to have opposed it. The truth is that there is in So- 
cialism a philosophic pacifism that we should try to utilize 
in the building of a strong world organization. 

It seems to me that the Russians should favor a strong 
collective security organization over a Grand Alliance and 
a sphere-of-influence system. Why? Because under a col- 
lective security system, France, for instance, could sponta- 
neously and for internal reasons go Communist, and as a 
result orient her foreign policy with that of Russia, and this, 
under any definition and under any collective security sys- 
tem, would not constitute overt aggression by Russia. On 
the other hand, if the world is parcelled into spheres of 
influence, and France, for instance, a part of the Atlantic 
community or Western sphere and connected with British 
and American policy, should spontaneously and for internal 
reasons go Communist, and as a result orient her foreign 
policy with Russia, this would, according to Walter Lipp- 
mann, be a breach of the whole Grand Alliance and sphere- 
of-influence system, and we would in consequence he headed 
for war. In the former case Russia would not be accused 
of aggression; in the latter case she would and the Western 
powers would blame her for creating a situation leading 
to war. 

However, it must not be supposed that because a country 
goes Socialist or Communist it necessarily will become an 
ally of Russia. National and cultural differences between 
Socialist countries will continue to exist. Even Socialist and 
Communist countries will not want to see Russia dominate 
the world or the world organization. As in the past, na- 
tional interests probably will bulk larger in foreign policies 
than ideological considerations. But we can be spared much 
needless contention in both national and ideological areas of 
conflict if the attention of foreign offices is focused on the 
building up of international legal and political machinery 
in a strong world organization. 


VIII 


In this perplexing world situation, what can we as indivi- 
duals do? 

First, let us never lose sight of the ultimate goal, a strong 
world organization with its own international police force. 
Let us work for this and help demonstrate its necessity and 
its feasibility now—in the mid-twentieth century. 

Secondly, let us not turn our backs on the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. Disappointed as we may be in its shortcomings, 
let us not reject a half loaf because we cannot get a whole 
loaf. If we cannot now get anything better, let us accept 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan, work for it, popularize it, and 
help to develop it into something stronger and more effective. 

Third, let us help acquaint our fellow Americans with 
the nature of the Socialist forces now gaining strength in 
Europe and Asia, so that we can deal intelligently with 
these forces and not merely oppose them by blind reaction, 
as the Fascist powers did. 
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High Time for Another Triple Conference 


THE AMERICAN ELECTION RESULTS 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered at the Lord Mayor of London's Luncheon, London, England, November 9, 1944 


HEN I look back over these wartime years | can- 

not help feeling that time is an inaccurate, even 

capricious, measure of the duration of it. At one 
time it seemed so long, and at another so short. Sometimes 
events are galloping forward at a breathless speed, sometimes 
there are long, hard pauses which we have to bear. Anni- 
versaries like this seem to recur with extreme rapidity when 
you get to one and look back to the other. It seems such a 
very brief span, and yet the intervening months are so packed 
with incidents and so burdened with toil; as you retrace your 
steps mentally over them, you cannot believe they have been. 

It is hard to remember how long ago this war began. One 
can never be quite sure whether it has lasted a flash or an 
age. I had a very shrewd suspicion, my Lord Mayor, when 
I received your gracious invitation, that you would probably 
propose the health of His Majesty’s Ministers, and 1 must 
say I held myself in readiness for the task of making some 
reply. I thought I would see whether I should not get some 
hint out of what I said last year when this agreeable event and 
festival was also celebrated. 

I saw then that I was congratulating you on the year of 
victory of 1943. I was congratulating the City of London 
on the memorable, exhilarating year of almost unbroken suc- 
cess, and I was recounting the long succession of places and 
countries which have been cleared of the enemy. All of 
Africa, Sardinia, Corsica and one-third of Italy were in the 
hands of the British and United States armies. 

The mighty war which the United States were waging 
and are waging in the Pacific had: prospered, and in Russia 
Marshal Stalin’s armies were already rolling triumphantly 
forward to cleanse their native lands of the German invader. 
But the events of 1943 have been far surpassed by those of 
1944. 

Rome and Athens, Paris and Brussels have been rescued or 
by their own exertions have freed themselves of German op- 
pression. All of Hitler’s satellites have turned against him. 
Not only have they been struck down, but they have actually 
turned their arms against this baleful coercion. 

They who have been driven so far against their interests, 
against their honor, and, in many cases, their inclinations, 
have had a chance to turn upon their slave driver and may 
now wreak the vengeance which is due them, as from so 
many of the free countries which fought from the beginning. 

Both in the east and in the west, Allied vanguards stand 
on German soil. “The U-boat menace has for the time being 
been practically effaced. There was one month in which up 
to the last day they had not sunk a single ship. On the last 
day they got one, and therefore the matter was hardly of the 
character to be specially mentioned. 

That great peril which hung over us so long and at times 
concentrated the whole attention of the defense organization 
of this country and of the United States has been effaced, 
and from the air there rains down upon the guilty German 
land a hail of fire and explosion of ever-increasing fury. 

We have had our own experience, and we know how 
severe the ordeal may be, but I can assure you that we have 
not suffered one-tenth and we shall not suffer one-tenth of 
what is being meted out to those who first started and devel- 
oped this cruel and merciless form of attack. 

Such are some of the fruits of 1944, and no one can be 


blamed, provided he does not slacken his or her eliorts tor a 
moment, for hoping that victory may come to the Allies and 
peace may come to Europe in 1945. 

When I was here last year I could not tell you that I was 
about to start for a meeting of three great Allies—the heads of 
three great governments—Teheran. There it was that the 
plans were made and agreements and decisions taken which 
were executed with so much precision and with a degree of 
combination to which Marshal Stalin referred in his wise 
and weighty speech of a few days ago. 

Now | don’t mind saying that it is high time we had 
another triple conference and that such a meeting might 
easily abridge the sufferings of mankind and the fearful 
process of destruction which is now ravaging the earth. 
Prospects of such a meeting have been vastly improved by 
the results of the Presidential election in the United States, 
and for which we waited so breathlessly on Tuesday last. 

I thought, looking back on my past records, that when I 
was here last year | appealed to the British and American 
public to be very careful that election year did not in any 
way ruffle the good-will that exists throughout the English- 
speaking world and which was of so great aid to our armies. 
It is certainly gratifying that it should have been carried 
through without any disturbing of the ancient, moth-eaten 
controversies which are to be found in history books between 
Great Britain and her American kinsmen, now brothers-in- 
arms. 

We must be very careful ourselves to avoid mixing our- 
selves up in American political affairs. I offer my thanks to 
Parliament, the press and to public men of all parties—per- 
haps especially to them—for the care and restraint which 
have made all potential indiscretions die upon their lips. 

Now that that event is over and the results have been de- 
clared, there are a few things I should like to say about the 
American Presidential election. Let us first of all express 
our gratitude to both great parties for the manner in which 
the interests of alliance and prosecution of the war have been 
held high above the dust of partisanship. America has given 
an exainple to the world of how democratic institutions can 
be worked with the utmost vigor and freedom without injury 
to the permanent interest of State. We know that we in 
Britain have in the Republican party of the United States 
a vast number of friends and well-wishers and the upholding 
of Anglo-American friendship is cherished by tens of millions 
in both great parties over there. 

I am sure that everybody will be moved by the sportsman- 
like manner in which Governor Dewey in the moment of his 
defeat offered his congratulations to his opponent and pledged 
his party to work wholeheartedly for the world cause. What 
a model this would be to those States where political differ- 
ences are not solvable by word and vote and where the ques- 
tion of who is to be in and who is to be out may be one 
of life and death, to be settled by violence, and where there 
may be but a short gap between being a ruier and being a 
victim. 

Here in this country—foremost in all democratic and 
parliamentary conceptions of modern times—we in this 
country who are very old in the game of party politics have 
learned how to carry through and debate great, fiercely con- 
tested political issues without the severance of national life 
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or even, in most cases, without severance of personal and 
private friendship. 

However we may regret it, it seems almost certain that 
this old island will have its first general election in 1945, 
and | am sure that it will be conducted by all concerned with 
all liveliness and robust vigor which will gratify the politi- 
cal emotions of our public without destroying that marvelous 
underlying unity and sense of brotherhood which has long 
existed in this country and which has reached its highest de- 
gree among the perils from which we have been delivered. 


I said a few moments ago that we have strictly avoided 
any question of opinion about party issues in the United 
States, but at this moment, now, I feel free to express, on 
personal grounds, the very great joy it gives me to know 
that my wartime and intimate cooperation with President 
Roosevelt will be continued in the months that lie immedi- 
ately before us. These are months profoundly interwoven 
with the future of both our countries, and also, we trust, the 
future association of our two countries will be interwoven 
with the peace and progress of the whole world. 

We have here in General Koenig and in Burgomaster Dr. 
van de Meulebroeck living representatives to bring home the 
splendid events which have so recently taken place. 

The interest of the world has been dominated by the de- 
cisive battle in Normandy in which the Anglo-American 
armies destroyed and pulverized the structure of German 
military resistance in France. A brilliant exploitation of 
victory enabled the Americans to sweep the enemy from 
France, aided by the audacious and gallant Maquis, and 
enabled the British to clear the Channel coast and to drive 
the enemy out of Belgium and out of a large portion of 
Holland. 

How many times, when a great battle has been won, have 
its results been thrown away? Here we have seen the high- 
est result, surely and firmly seized and held at every stage. 
There comes a time when the pursuers outstrip to the utmost 
limits their supplies. An enemy falling back on his own 
territory is enabled to once again form a front, and this 
shows itself very plainly by the furious and continuous fight- 
ing which has broken out on the Moselle and in that neigh- 
borhood when the Americans advanced forward with so 
much impetus and then came up against the hard core of 
recovered enemy resistance. 

A pause in the Allied advance was inevitable, and during 
the last few months the bringing up of supplies and rein- 
forcements and the improvement of harbors have been the 
main preoccupation of the Supreme Allied Command, apart 
from the heavy fighting I have spoken of on the Moselle. But 
during these last eight or ten weeks two considerable opera- 
tions have been fought by armies under British command in 
both of which Polish and Canadian forces were represented 
and in both of which a large proportion of United States 
troops fought with their customary skill. 


The largest of these two great operations was in Italy 
under General Alexander. They have surmounted the ter- 
rible barrier of the Apennines and the Gothic Line, and this 
has carried us into the Valley of the Po. The progress of 
the year—of the season—has brought us bad weather, quite 
unaccustomed weather for this time of year, and we are 
facing a strongly fortified line held by an army which is 
practically as large as our own. It was a great fall feat of 
arms. 

The second interim victory has been in the Netherlands 
under Field Marshal Montgomery, and it has opened the 
Schelde and will very shortly place the great port of Ant- 
werp at the disposal of the northern flank of the Allied Army 
which presently moves into Germany for the final struggle. 

In these two operations, in Italy and in Holland and Bel- 
gium very great losses have been sustained, in the greatest 
proportion by the British and Canadian forces. In both we 
have been aided: by our valiant Allies. In both opportunities 
have been offered for superb feats of heroism, and deeds have 
been done which, when they are known and can be studied 
with the attention they deserve, will long figure in song and 
story and will long light the martial annals of our race. 

I think it is right to point out in a precise and definite 
manner that these two important battles, one in the Apen- 
nines and the other in the west, are only a prelude to further 
great operations which must be conducted in the months to 
come. Now we stand on the threshold of Germany, and it 
will take the full exertions of the three great powers and 
every scrap of strength they can give to crush down the des- 
perate resistance which we must expect from this military 
antagonist, at last beaten back to his own lair. 

Any more than on former occasions I cannot offer you an 
easy future on the Continent of Europe. It is always in the 
last lap of the race that great efforts must be forthcoming. 
It is no moment now to slacken. Hard as it may seem after 
five long years of war, every man and woman in this island 
must show what they are capable of doing, and I am sure 
our soldiers at the front will not be found incapable of that 
extra effort which is necessary to crown all that has been 
attained, and, above all, bring this frightful slaughter and 
devastation in Europe to an end within the shortest possible 
period of time. 

I can assure you that that, at any rate, is the dominant 
thought in His Majesty’s Government. Although it is our 
duty to work hard—and we have worked hard—to produce 
large schemes of social improvement and advancement, al- 
though it is our duty to make preparations for the change- 
over from war to peace or from war in Europe to war in 
Japan in far distant Asia, although we are bound to work 
as hard as we can, nothing shall stand in the way of prose- 
cution of the war to an ultimate conclusion. If we are to 
fail in that we should not be worthy either of your confi- 
dence or of the kindness which has led you to drink our 
health this afternoon. 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposal 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF COMMON ENDS 


By EDWIN C. WILSON, Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs, Department of State 
Delivered at the International Trade Luncheon, New York, November 14, 1944 


REGARD it a privilege to be able to consider with 
I you some features of the proposals for a general inter- 
national organization which resulted from the recent 
Conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. No group in this coun- 


try could be more vitally interested in the success of this 
great effort than you, gentlemen, who are particularly con- 
cerned with the improvement of trade and commerce among 
the nations. 
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The primary objective of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
is the maintenance of international peace and security. This 
is a two-fold objective. We will all readily agree that in any 
immediate situation when peace is threatened, effective inter- 
national machinery must be found in order to prevent, and if 
necessary suppress, threats or acts of aggression. Taking a 
longer perspective, I think we will also agree that constantly 
improving economic and social conditions in the various 
countries will help to create the conditions of stability and 
well-being on which peace and prosperity so largely depend. 
Your activity, therefore, can be of the utmost importance in 
helping to attain the high purposes which have been agreed 
upon by the representatives of the four nations at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. 

I venture to add, what may not always be so readily ap- 
parent, that the obverse proposition is also true, namely, that 
it is only under conditions of order and security that trade 
and commerce, both within and among nations, can be carried 
forward with reciprocal advantage. Very few business lead- 
ers will today assert that the gains sometimes stimulated by 
war are more than illusory. I feel certain, therefore, that all 
of us have a common interest in the principal objectives that 
were sought at Dumbarton Oaks and I believe also that the 
means proposed for attaining these objectives will merit 
your general support. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals have now been before 
the public for some weeks and you gentlemen have had an 
opportunity of examining them in some detail. I need not, 
therefore, take your time in going through the Proposals 
in any comprehensive way. They are, in any case, relatively 
simple and readily understood. You are also aware that 
several open questions were left for further consideration 
by the four Governments with a view to reaching agreement 
upon them prior to the convening of a wider international 
conference for drawing up the basic instrument, or Charter, 
of the proposed organization. Some of these questions per- 
tain to voting procedures, to the elaboration or revision of 
the court statute, to providing for the termination or assimi- 
lation of some of the functions and responsibilities which 
were vested in the League of Nations, and to other problems 
of a similar character. 

And may I add at this point that if agreement was not 
reached on all these questions in the relatively short time 
that was available at Dumbarton Oaks it was not because of 
any fundamental or insuperable differences which developed 
among the delegations. All these questions, including the 
voting question, t!.ough difficult, are susceptible of solution, 
and the fine spirit of cooperation and accommodation which 
existed among the delegations at Dumbarton Oaks gives a 
promise of complete agreement. To establish a general in- 
ternational organization of the scope and magnitude of the 
one proposed is no small task. The wide area of agreement 
which was reached was striking, and President Roosevelt 
himself referred with satisfaction to the fact that “so much 
could have been accomplished on so difficult a subject in so 
short a time.” 

Now I would like to single out for your special considera- 
tion several of the principal features of these Proposals which 
I think will be of special interest to you. First, I should like 
to mention the generally representative character of the pro- 
posed Organization. Five of the larger states will, of course, 
assume special responsibilities for the maintenance of peace 
and security. This is only natural and even inevitable in the 
world where nations have such varying capacities. The posi- 


tion of these states in the Security Council, however, should 
not be regarded as one of domination but rather as one of 
leadership and responsibility for discharging certain duties 
which they alone, in view of their industrial and military 
potentials, are able to fulfill on behalf of the world com- 
munity. But the Organization is to be open to all peace-lov- 
ing states, large and small, and Secretary of State Hull has 
specially stressed this principle. A number of other states 
will be elected by the General Assembly to the Security 
Council, and although the voting procedure has not yet been 
finally determined, it is certain that any enforcement action 
by the Security Council would require the assent of some 
of the non-permanent members of the Security Council. 
Moreover, in the General Assembly all states would be rep- 
resented, and although the functions of the General As- 
sembly, as we shall see, are not of the same character in the 
field of security, they are extremely important and far- 
reaching functions, particularly in the economic and social 
fields which would have a very great bearing upon the peace 
and prosperity of the world. I believe you will agree, there- 
fore, that the Proposals, far from being in the nature of a 
great power alliance, are very definitely based upon the 
democratic principle. 

In the second place, I should like to draw your attention 
briefly to the arrangements which are proposed for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes and for the maintenance or restora- 
tion of peace and security. There was much experience, some 
of it sad experience, to draw upon. The delegations were 
fully aware of the disappointments and failures of the inter- 
war period but they also were fully conscious of the type of 
organization which has proved to be so successful in winning 
the present war. Taking these streams of thought and ex- 
perience as a point of departure, the Proposals in a sense 
codify much that we have learned in these recent years. On 
the one hand, we now know that to be effective, a security 
organization must be able to act promptly and effectively. 
Hence, it is provided that a relatively small Security Council 
of eleven members, including the large states as permanent 
members, should be given special powers to act without being 
able to shift this responsibility to some other organ, like the 
General Assembly. The Security Council, of course, does not 
have such freedom of action that it could be arbitrary in the 
settlement of disputes or the enforcement of security. Its 
action must be in accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Organization as defined in the basic instrument. It 
would encourage states to settle their own disputes by peace- 
ful means of their own choice and would intervene only 
when a situation or dispute actually got to the point where it 
threatened general peace and security. From that point the 
Security Council would, however, be empowered to act 
promptly and decisively, and could call upon states to 
supply, on the basis of special agreements, the forces and 
facilities necessary to maintain the peace. 

An international court of justice would be established as a 
principal organ of the Organization and resort to judicial 
processes for the settlement of disputes would be facilitated 
and encouraged. 

Profiting from the experience of this war, where the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff have been able to plan the conduct of 
the war so successfully, it is provided—and this is a new fea- 
ture—that a Military Staff Committee composed of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Security 
Council should be charged with the duty of giving advice 


and assistance to the Security Council in carrying out its 
functions. 
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The Military Staff Committee would advise the Security 
Council on all questions relating to the Council’s military 
requirements for the maintenance of peace and security, to 
the employment and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, to the regulation of armaments, and to possible dis- 
armament. It would also be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed 
at its disposal. From this description of its duties it will be 
clear that great care has been taken to provide an effective 
instrument for the enforcement of security. In addition to 
this, it is provided that in cases of emergency, national air 
force contingents should be held immediately available for 
combined international enforcement action. 

It should also be noted that peaceful settlement of disputes 
would be encouraged as far as possible through regional 
avencies or arrangements, and that such regional agencies 
might be utilized to assist the Security Council in carrying 
out enforcement action when it was authorized by the 
Security Council. 

In these several ways the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals go 
considerably farther than any previous plans while yet re- 
maining within the limits of practical experience and political 
acceptability. 

In the third place, I should like to emphasize another fea- 
ture of the Proposals which, I think, may touch more closely 
upon your own interest and experience. The Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals have elaborated a mechanism for facilitating 
and promoting the solution of international economic and 
social problems which is based upon the philosophy I referred 
to earlier, that wider economic opportunities and improved 
conditions of well-being will themselves, in a large degree, 
take away the occasion for resort to war. There may be 
international bandits who, obsessed by ideas of world dom- 
ination, threaten the peace for reasons which are not con- 
nected with economic well-being. Such motives readily come 
to mind when we examine the avowed purposes of some of 
our present enemies. At the same time, nations which have 
access to raw materials and whose prosperity is based on trade 
and commerce are far less likely to launch upon destructive 
adventures. 

This tunction of encouraging greater and more productive 
cooperation is entrusted especially to the General Assembly 
and under its authority to an Economic and Social Council 
of eighteen states members, which would be assisted by tech- 
nical expert commissions of an advisory character on a variety 
of subjects. The General Assembly would be expected to 
survey the whole field of economic policy and make recom- 
mendations which the Economic and Social Council would 
be expected to carry out. ‘The latter body could, on its own 
initiative, make such recommendations to the Governments 
or to the various specialized agencies working in these fields. 

Among the specialized agencies now established or pro- 
jected are such organizations as the International Labor 
Organization, whose purpose is to entourage the adoption 
by as many Governments as possible of improved labor 
standards, with the result that the people of no country will 
be working at a disadvantage; the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, whose stated purpose is “to 
raise levels of nutrition and standards of living, to secure 
irnprovements in the efficiency of the production and dis- 
tribution of all food and agricultural products ... and to 
contribute toward an expanding world economy”; the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, whose stated purposes are “to 
facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of international 
trade and to contribute thereby to the promotion and main- 





tenance of high levels of employment . . . to promote ex- 
change stability . . . and to avoid competitive exchange de- 
preciation”; an International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, a stated purpose of which is “to promote the 
long-range balanced growth of international trade and the 
maintenance of equilibrium in balances of payments by en- 
couraging international investment for the development of 
the productive resources of members, thereby assisting in 
raising productivity, the stand*rd of living and conditions 
of labor .. .”. Other specialized agencies and organizations 
are yet to be developed in related fields, such as transporta- 
tion, aviation, communications, cultural relations, etc. 

These specialized agencies would, of course, carry out 
their responsibilities as defined in their statutes or conven- 
tions but it is deemed desirable that the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly, at the highest political 
levels, should be able to consider and make recommendations 
on economic and social policies and activities which transcend 
the scope of any one specialized agency or even of any one 
Government. 

It is obvious that when such a wide variety of related 
activities are being carried on by these specialized agencies 
there will be need for some overall body to consider and 
recommend ways and means for coordinating the policies of 
such related agencies to prevent overlapping and working at 
cross purposes. This is envisaged as the function of the 
General Assembly and under its authority of the Economic 
and Social Council. This Council would have the duty of 
receiving and considering reports from the economic, social 
and other organizations or agencies brought into relationship 
with the general organization, and to coordinate their acti- 
vities through consu!tation with, and recommendations to, 
such organizations or agencies. It should be understood that 
all these functions are on the plane of recommendatory 
action and are not executive in character. 

All this field of activity is intended to facilitate private 
enterprise and development, and in those countries where 
economic enterprise is established on a different basis, to 
facilitate their economic relations with the rest of the world 
in the most mutually advantageous manner. 

One of the stated purposes of the proposed general or- 
ganization is “to afford a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the achievement of these common ends.” It is 
a truism that the nations of the world today have become 
more than ever inter-dependent. Their industrial and eco- 
nomic life has become so complex and the economic and 
financial mechanism of nations has become so delicate that 
disturbances anywhere tend to have profound repercussions 
in other parts of the world. For this reason international 
collaboration has become a necessity and if the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals have not elaborated the machinery in greatest 
detail they have provided ways and means by which these 
problems can be dealt with in an orderly fashion and in the 
light of future experience. The Proposals are a definite 
beginning, and I believe you will agree, a hopeful beginning, 
which opens up a vista of great possibilities for the future. 

In closing, gentlemen, may I express the hope that there 
will be the widest possible study and discussion on these 
Proposals, and that you will give us the benefit of your 
knowledge and experience on these questions. The Govern- 
ment desires to move forward with the confidence which 
comes from the efforts of men who sincerely desire a world 
of stability and harmony within which the productive forces 
of the world can lead us to those higher levels of prosperity 
and well-being which are the rightful heritage of mankind. 
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France Will Recover 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 
By ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Secretary 
Delivered in House of Commons, London, November 14, 1944 


INCE the Prime Minister has himself not yet returned 
to this country, he asked me to give a brief account 
of our visit to the French capital this last week-end. 

The overwhelming impression left upon our minds by 
those crowded hours was the sincerity and spontaneity of the 
welcome which was accorded to us by every section of the 
French people. The House would recall, perhaps, that for 
reasons of security no announcement was made of the Prime 
Minister’s presence, even on the morning of the armistice 
ceremony, in the French papers themselves. 

Yet the news of his coming had spread overnight widely 
enough, at least, for immense multitudes to assemble on the 
main thoroughfares through which he would pass. It would 
be a great mistake to interpret this welcome as a momentary 
effervescence of spirit in the great capital city at last set free 
from four years of foreign rule. It was something much 
deeper than that. It was rather an impression of deep thank- 
fulness for suffering at last ended. 

One felt behind the tumultuous greeting of these vast but 
orderly crowds the heartbeat of a nation once again united 
with its allies and confident of its own future. [t is diff- 
cult for us here to picture the life that is endured by a great 
nation under enemy occupation, completely severed from all 
contacts with the outside world, decimated by enemy propa- 
ganda and able only to get encouragement from time to time 
from some clandestine listening to overseas broadcasts. 

Here it is right that I should say that from countless 
lrenchmen we heard countless expressions of inspiration 
and the will to live which they had drawn from broadcasts 
of the Prime Minister, and let it be added in fairness, from 
the whole regular work of the BBC [British Broadcasting 
Corporation], and its contributors. A mass of German 
propaganda was directed against this country, but the fact 
remains of which we should take note that the effect of this 


’ propaganda, taken together with the sufferings of the French 


people in this period of tyrannous enemy rule, has been to 
place our friendship with France on a surer foundation than 
ever existed before in the history of our two countries. It 
seems that this very fact of the knowledge that our friendship 
has survived this most severe strain that could be put upon 
it gives it deeper and more vibrant significance. This, | am 
convinced, is the message which Paris was giving to this 
country during that period. 

In the course of his speech of welcome General De Gaulle 
recalled Hitler’s claim that his system would last for a thou- 
sand years. “I do not know,” said General De Gaulle, 
“what will remain of his system in a thousand years, but I 
do know that in a thousand years’ time France, which has 
had some experience of blood, sweat and tears, will not have 
forgotten what has been accomplished in this war through 
the blood, sweat and tears by the noble British people under 
the leadership of their Prime Minister.” 

These are generous words. They were uttered by a man 
who is himself today unquestionably inspired and a man who 
personifies the unity of the French peoples. He has got 
around him a band of young and vigorous colleagues who 
have proved their worth in the ordeal through which France 
has passed. Many of them—in particular I would like to 
mention M. Bidault, now Foreign Minister of France. It 


was a great pleasure to the Prime Minister and myself to 
meet this gallant man, who is himself an outstanding leader 
of the French resistance movement. We could see the same 
confidence in France’s future expressed in thousands of troops 
who marched past us in the Champs Elysee, the great ma- 
jority of whom are very recently enlisted members of the 
FFI [French Forces of the Interior], and every man of 
whom is a volunteer. 

Everybody who understands the history of France will 
understand the significance of that. No one can doubt that 
when time and opportunity offers, these men will give as 
suitable an account of themselves against the hated Nazi foe 
in the field as they have already given in the bitter and 
bloody warfare in France itself. 

I would like to make just one reference to conditions in 
l'rance, for we should bear in mind that despite some out- 
ward appearance life in Paris is a constant struggle with 
material difficulties. An almost total lack of fuel and trans- 
port are in themselves a severe handicap in these winter 
months, but worse than this is the mental suffering which 
these people have undergone and continue to undergo. 

There are still over two and a half million French pri- 
soners of war, political deportees and forced laborers in Ger- 
many. There is scarcely a family in France which has not a 
husband or son still in Germany. All parcels and letters have 
ceased. In fact, deportees have never been allowed any com- 
munication with their families since they were taken away. 
It is pretty hard. When we consider these facts we can 
estimate what the absence of these men means to I rance, 
not only in the loss of a very great part of the nation’s man- 
hood with all the social, economic and military consequences 
entailed, but also in the mental distress to those left behind. 

It is not surprising that in these conditions France, which 
after these years has suddenly regained her freedom, should 
be like a man emerging from a darkened room into a blaze 
of light, dazed for a moment and grateful still to his friends 
for a measure of understanding and encouragement. But 
let us interpret this in the ierms of France's position as a 
great power. It was indeed appropriate that the three Allied 
powers, the United States, the Soviet Union and ourselves 
were able to invite France on this very Saturday to take her 
place with us as a permanent member of the European Ad- 
visory Commission. 

The new situation which was thus created, and the work 
that must flow therefrom was naturally the subject of dis- 
cussions between us in Paris. Of those discussions I will 
only say now that both the French Ministers and ourselves 
regarded them as eminently satisfactory. 

I would conclude with this confident message to the 
House: France’s determination to work together with her 
allies expresses, | am sure, the heartfelt wish of the French 
people, and it is the will of the people which is the only sure 
foundation of foreign policy in a free land. 

France will recover. Before now in her history she has 
shown powers of recuperation which have astounded the 
world. It is my belief that she will do this again. She can 
be assured that in her endeavor she will have the constant 
friendship, understanding and help of the British peoples 
everywhere. 
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“Is Isolation Dead?” 


ONLY AN ALERT PUBLIC CAN DEFEND THE NOVEMBER VERDICT 


By Dr. D. F. FLEMING, Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Broadcast Over Radio Station WSM, Nashville, Tennessee, November 22, 1944 


Tl is generally agreed that the most pronounced verdict 
of the recent election was in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. A majority of the voters wanted the present 

Administration both to finish the war and organize the 
peace. 

This conclusion is supported not only by the re-election of 
the. President but by the results of the Congressional elec- 
tions. In the House of Representatives a number of out- 
standing isolationists were defeated. Representative Hamil- 
ton Fish of New York was at last retired. In Minnesota 
Representative Maas, who specialized in laying the war with 
Japan at the door of the Administration, failed of re-election. 
In lilinois, Stephen A. Day, who like Fish was publicized by 
pro-Nazi organizations, was beaten by Mrs. Emily Taft 
Douglas, a leader of the Illinois League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. Douglas defeated Day by a substantial majority in a 
tate-wide vote for Representative-at-large, while Senator 
Scott Lucas of Illinois won against an isolationist backed by 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Senator Gerald Nye of North Dakota, who at one time 
largely convinced us that our part in the last war was a mis- 
take, failed to be re-elected, along with Senator Danaher, 
of Connecticut, one of the most rock-ribbed isolationists. 
Both Nye and Danaher voted against the lend-lease law, as 
did Senator Gillette, of lowa, who was defeated on Novem- 
ber 7. Other Senators with isolationist records who will not 
he in the new Senate include Reynolds of North Carolina 
and Bone of Washington, who did not stand for re-election ; 
Holman of Oregon, Clark of Missouri and Clark of Idaho, 
who were defeated in the primaries; and probably Senator 
Davis of Pennsylvania, when the soldier vote is counted. 

The absence of these men from the Senate will make a 
very distant difference when the peace treaties come before 
that body. Other Senators who voted against many measures 
directed against the aggressors, such as Senator Taft of Ohio, 
were barely re-elected, with very small pluralities. Perhaps 
their opposition to the post-war treaties will be milder than 
it would have been without the emphatic trend away from 
isolationism in the election. 

It would have been a contradiction indeed had the voters 
re-elected the President and tailed to weed out some of the 
leading islationists. Such a result would have cast doubt on 
the validity of our democratic processes. But the voters did 
discriminate. ‘They retired isolationists who would have ob- 
structed the peace settlements and sent new men to the Sen- 
ate who will support international collaboration. Outstand- 
ing among these is Governor Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
who will reverse the role of Henry Cabot Lodge after the 
last war. President Roosevelt carried Massachusetts, but 
Saltonstall went to the Senate by a huge majority, winning 
national notice for himself as a future Republican leader. 

(ther new Senators who may be depended on to back 
constructive peace settlements include Moses of North Da- 
kota, McMahon of Connecticut, Hoey of North Carolina 
Johnson of South Carolina, Morse of Oregon and Donnell of 
Missouri. It makes a big difference when several determined 
voices in opposition to a treaty are replaced by supporters of 
the treaty. 


Unquestionably the voters gave a mandate to the President 
and the Congress to place us in a new League of Nations, 
in a position of leadership. The fatal mistake of 1918 when 
we gave President Wilson a hostile Senate has not been 
repeated. This time the President’s friends and supporters 
will control the Senate. It will not be possible for the oppo- 
sition to pack the Foreign Relations Committee and hold up 
the treaties for many months, as in 1919, while opposition to 
them is mobilized from every quarter of the nation. 

Basically our chances of making a constructive peace this 
time have been very much improved by the election. On the 
other hand, it is well to remember that the Constitution still 
requires a two-thirds vote in the Senate for the approval of 
treaties. This means that one objector can kill the votes of 
two supporters of a treaty. The opposition to a new League 
of Nations does not need to get a majority of the Senate; it 
only needs to vote one-third of the Senators present plus one. 
If all Senators should be present, or paired, 33 votes are 
required to defeat a treaty. A majority of the Senate can 
be for it and an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Representatives, as in the case of the World Court, but a 
third of the Senate can nevertheless prevail. We elect 531 
members of the House of Representatives and Senate, but 
33 Senators can defy all the others. In other words, one- 
sixteenth of the entire Congress can defeat any treaty. 

This is bad enough but the actual situation is still worse, 
because of the Senate’s extreme reluctance to limit debate. 
There is a way of bringing an interminable debate to a close, 
but the process requires a two-thirds vote of the Senate and 
nearly all Senators are very chary about forcing the end of 
any debate for fear that they themselves might want to talk 
interminably against something in the future. That is why 
any determined band of objectors to a treaty can postpone 
a decision for a long time, even when the Administration 
party controls the Senate. 

Any peace treaty that comes before the Senate will also 
have to surmount another very high hurdle. I refer to the 
Senate’s custom of making amendments and “reservations” 
to the treaties. This is an old and deep-seated habit. It goes 
back to the beginning of our government. When treaties 
came before the Senate in the early days they looked exactly 
like proposed laws to the Senators, and were treated as such. 
Other governments protested when the Senate changed the 
terms of a signed treaty, but usually gave in eventually. They 
could do so when treaties were not a matter of life and death 
to nations, and when they were signed merely between two 
governments. 

When great multilateral treaties, like the League of Na- 
tions Covenant, came along, signed by dozens of govern- 
ments, the case was manifestly different. Yet the Senate 
calmly proceeded to change the League Covenant by a long 
list of “reservations,” exactly as if it had been a post-office 
appropriation bill. 

This business of making amendments and reservations is 
the real fortress from which the isolationists can still imperil 
the passage of any treaty. They can profess to be for the new 
Leacue of Nations in general, but against this detail and 
that. All they ask is just a few little reservations to clear up 
the points which trouble them. This is an old, old method 
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of killing a treaty. We may be sure that its use will be 
attempted by the unregenerate islationists who are still in 
the Senate. 

There are always some real friends of the treaty, also, who 
become troubled about one point or another, honest men who 
earnestly desire to make the treaty perfect for Uncle Sam, 
whereas a treaty signed by many nations cannot be perfect 
for any one of them. It can only be acceptable, on the whole. 

It is the presence in the Senate of well-intentioned Sena- 
tors who become perfectionists which makes it easy for any 
group of men who want to kill a treaty to gather recruits for 
reservations and amendments. Here, too, the two-thirds 
vote plays into their hands. The opposition does not have to 
muster 33 votes in the Senate to terrorize the Administration ; 
it only needs to begin to gain a little strength from the hon- 
est reservationists. When a dozen determined objectors sup- 
port the well-meant reservations of other Senators, those in 
charge of the treaty become alarmed for fear that the fatal 
33 votes will be amassed by the opposition and begin to 
concede reservations. 

This is the process that will need to be watched closely 
when the treaties come before the Senate. For this reason it 
is important for everybody to scrutinize the list of hold-over 
Senators. How many Senators of isolationist bent still re- 
main in the Senate? I have before me two lists of Senators 


who generally voted isolationist before Pearl Harbor. One 
list contains the names of thirty Senators who will still be in 
the new Senate. That is only three short of the 33 Senators 
necessary to defeat any treaty. It may be that some of these 
men with isolationist records will take note of the election 
returns and fail to offer their reservations to the peace 
treaties. 

I have, however, another compilation of the voting records 
of 26 Senators who voted against all, or nearly all, of eleven 
vital “stop-Hitler” measures before Pearl Harbor. Of these 
26 Senators 17 will be in the Senate during the next two 
years. The famous “bitter-enders” who ensured the death 
of the League Covenant in the Senate is big enough to 
imperil the life of the new League of Nations charter, under 
the two-thirds rule. If the 17 Senators who were always 
isolationist until Pearl Harbor struck them wish to do so, 
they can stage a campaign for reservations which will gather 
support and begin the process of whittling away the new 
League charter. 

In this event only an alert public can defend the verdict 
registered at the polls in November. The surviving isola- 
tionists in the Senate are numerous enough to endanger the 
new League of Nations, if they can sense any winds of re- 
action blowing back in the direction of the isolationist posi- 
tion which they defended so long. 


Vision Beyond Victory 


RETOOLING OUR MODES OF THINKING 


By EDWARD G. OLSEN, Director, School of Education, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Tenth Annual Purdue University Guidance Conference, Lafayette, Indiana, November 10, 1944 


shreiked, the bells pealed, and the crowds surged 

into city streets to celebrate the V-Day of World 
War I. Most of us here tonight can recall that wild jubila- 
tion, those fervent prayers of gratitude, the tremendous 
popular sense of satisfaction that now at last the bloody 
holocaust was ended. To be sure, there had been 37 million 
casualties; the good earth was still red with blood, wet 
with tears, and hollow with graves; but the war to end all 
war was finished. Now, at last, we had made the world safe 
for democracy! 

After the roar of those guns had stopped, a baby boy was 
born in France, another in Germany, others in England, 
Russia, China, the United States—millions upon millions of 
baby boys in every country around this globe. Those millions 
of youngsters spent their infancy and childhood in an aura 
of international goodwill. This was the period when the 
League of Nations—despite our failure to enter it—seemed 
about to become the powerful agency through which inter- 
national conflicts could be peaceably settled. This was the 
time of the Locarno Pact, and of serious hopes for the estab- 
lishment of a United States of Europe. This was the era 
also of the Kellogg-Briand Pact through which 62 nations 
(including Italy, Germany and Japan) solemnly renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy. Yes, those baby 
boys who were born during the first few years after War | 
seemed likely to live out their lives in security and peace. 

But by the time those youngsters—milions of them in 
every land—had entered into adolescence, a great black 
shadow was darkening much of the civilized world. Under 
its chilling breath, factory wheels slowed down and stopped ; 
farms were unturned and neglected; bread lines formed and 


TL tssted the years ago tomorrow the whistles 


lengthened in nearly every city. Widespread social discon- 
tent emerged, welled up like an angry spirit, and took char- 
acteristic form in hunger marches upon Washington and in 
beer hall plots in Munich. In our own United States, 
richest nation in the world, there were 16 million jobless by 
1933, and one-sixth of the entire American people were on 
relief. Nearly a decade of mass unemployment with its con- 
sequent heritage of malnutrition, frustration, and cynicism 
lay behind those youths as they emerged from adolescence 
into manhood. 

Meanwhile, another and even more terrifying social 
menace appeared to threaten and perhaps destroy the lives 
of those same young men. Let us never forget that World 
War II began not in 1939 but rather on September 18, 
1931, when an “incident” at a little bridge in far-off Man- 
churia touched off that series of international aggressions 
which characterized the 1930's. 

Shortly thereafter China appealed to the League of Na- 
tions for help against the Japanese aggression. You remem- 
ber how the League sent Lord Lytton and a Commission to 
China to investigate the situation. That Commission finally 
issued a lengthy report couched in diplomatic language, the 
import of which was that a return to the status quo was not 
feasable, that the new puppet state of Manchuko ought not 
to be recognized, that Japan’s interests were paramount, and 
that the whole affair was most regrettable. “Too bad,” said 
the report in spirit, “So sorry for China!” 

Let us not condemn the British and the French too 
severely for their blindness at that time. Four years ago, 1 
spent a summer in Seattle. One evening a group of us went 
down to explore the waterfront. It was about eleven o'clock 
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at night. We found a huge Japanese freighter being loaded 
under floodlights. The men were working fast, piling scrap 
iron high above those glistening decks. We inquired the 
reason for all the rush, and were told that the President’s 
embargo on the sale of scrap iron would go into effect at 
midnight that night. This steamer was the last that would 
carry such scrap to feed the war machine of Japan, and it 
had to be loaded before midnight. Some of us wondered then 
whether that metal might some day be returned to us in 
another form! During the 1930's our country permitted the 
export of millions of tons of scrap to Japan, as well as rivers 
of aviation gasoline. Of course we knew that this war ma- 
teriel was destined to blow out the heart of China, but after 

ill, that wasn’t our aftair—was it? 

Now Mussolini took heart. Seeing what the war lords 
of Japan were able to do with impunity, he marched into 
Ethiopia and gloried in his conquest of that land. Then 
occurred one of the great dramatic moments of history. 
Haile Selassie stood before the Assembly of the League of 
Nations and made one final plea for aid against this new 
aggression. Knowing he was foredoomed to failure, Selassie 
called upon the League to honor its pledged obligation, and 
warned that if this aggression was not stopped at its outset 
it would one day overwhelm the League itself. “God and 
history will remember your judgment,” prophesied that pa- 
thetic figure. “Too bad,” we said, “most unfortunate. But 
who ever heard of Ethiopia before? Besides, the people 
there are just a bunch of barbaric blackskins! It’s hardly 
our concern—is it?” 

Events now took a swifter turn. Seeing what Japan and 
Italy had successfully stolen, Hitler took heart, and the Nazi 
millions with him. Came the Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Munich. Once again sounded the familiar refrain from 
most of us Americans: “Too bad, but why does Europe have 
to keep on quarreling? It’s not our problem—we’re sure!” 

‘Then came September, 1939, the “phony” war of 1940, 
ind by 1941 German legions had conquered most of Europe 
and were near to overwhelming England also. ‘That’s ter- 
rible,”” exclaimed many of us Americans still, “but it’s really 
not our war—we hope!” A vain hope that proved to be, 
‘tor Japan, appraising the vast success which aggressors in 
other parts of the globe were achieving, confidently attacked 
is in what she expected would be a permanently crushing 
naval blow. Pearl Harbor, which shattered our isolation, 
did not destroy our fundamental spirit of isolationism. 
Nearly two years after Pearl Harbor it took Senator Con- 
nally’s Foreign Relations subcommittee 29 weeks to produce 
t generalized 176-word resolution affirming our American 
responsibility for participation in cooperative world action 
to preserve peace. This was at the remarkable rate of one 
word for every 65 hours of deliberation! Even now, three 
years after Pearl Harbor, far too many of our elder states- 
men in both major parties are basically isolationist at heart. 
\mong our major political leaders, Wendell Willkie stood 
almost alone in his deep awareness that this is indeed “one 
world,” and must speedily be organized as such. 

Where, now, are those millions of baby boys, born at the 
end of one world madness and presently engulfed within 
another? Emerging from almost a decade of depression and 
warfare, those baby boys, young men now, are tonight being 
hurled at others’ throats on a hundred fronts around this 
ravaged globe. Those men, like us at home, are praying for 
a speedy end to this great conflict, even as they give their 
all to make that ending possible. 

Are we at home keeping the faith for which they die? 
Have we the longtime vision which, this time, will not con- 
fuse military V-Day with the coming of Peace? Or are we 


so tired and disillusioned that victory is once more becoming 
an end in itself rather than an instrument for measured 
social advance? Jack Belden, one of our ablest war corres- 
pondents, recently reported from Europe that not one in a 
hundred American soldiers knows what he is fighting about 
—beyond the obvious need for personal self-preservation and 
for general conquest of the enemy. Belden says they might 
almost as well fight on either side for all they seem to know 
about the major purposes behind their struggles on foreign 
soil. Perhaps we should not expect anything more than that 
from these brave men. There is little likelihood that their 
own vision beyond victory is superior to our own. War is 
so hellish that it is very easy for our goal to become the 
cessation of fighting, rather than that of winning another 
chance to make a decent civilization possible. 

A few months ago, the publisher of the New York Times 
was asked when we would win the war. He replied solemnly 
that none of us will ever know; that at least two generations 
must pass before it can be known whether this time we have 
won the war or merely another extended armistice. Of one 
fact we had better be clear: that we shall surely lose this 
peace as we did the last unless we are ready to build that 
peace in continuous cooperation with every other nation, 
small as well as large. Peace is not the mere absence of 
military warfare. There was no real peace, even in Europe, 
in the two decades between 1918 and 1939. Economic, 
political, and cultural conflict was marked throughout most 
of that period. When war began in 1939, it was, as always, 
merely the final expedient in an ongoing conflict between 
nations. 

We are talking much, these days, about retooling our 
machinery for postwar production. Important as that is, 
there is another, and far more necessary, retooling job to 
be done. That is the job of retooling our modes of thinking 
about how to achieve postwar security and prosperity. We 
have got to realize that this world of ours is undergoing a 
fundamental social revolution during this twentieth century. 
Earlier conceptions of freedom, for example, involved the 
idea of freedom from political menaces of various kinds, 
together with the general assumption that the individual 
could be largely self-sufficient if only he were left alone by 
government. ‘Today our conception of individual freedom 
has expanded commensurate with our growing awareness 
that we live, and must live, in a highly mechanized and in- 
terdependent world order. ‘Thus we are beginning to think 
now in terms of economic as well as political freedom. We 
are coming to realize that the right to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” must include rights to adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, education, and recreation, as 
well as rights to freedom of religion, speech, press, and peace- 
able assembly. —The common people of this world are yearn- 
ing for freedom that is economic as well as political in nature ; 
this is a rising tide of popular demand that will not be 
denied. Nor will it do for us, as John Stuart Mill once 
warned, “to nibble at the consequences of unjust power 
instead of redressing the injustice itself.” The simple social 
truth which we had better recognize is this: that in all like- 
lihood we can avoid neither war nor fascism in the future 
until we have developed a world-wide social order based on 
fundamental justice—political justice which will end the 
domination of colored peoples under the aegis of race 
superiority or of historic imperialism ; economic justice which 
will eliminate the exploitation of workers of whatever race 
or nationality or class; and social justice which will ter- 
minated discrimination against individuals solely because of 
their accidental membership in minority racial or cultural 
groups. 
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Peace can never endure unless it is a positive thing, a 
larger brotherhood of peoples of the world; a sympathetic 
association which finds its best expression in ever-widening 
cultural, social, economic, and political unity among diverse 
peoples. Peace in our time must be built, and the building 
of it will require of us far more social intelligence, more 
forgetfulness of self and sovereignty, more personal and na- 
tional ethics than does the waging of war itself. It will 
demand the imaginative planning of great industrialists, 
labor leaders, and statesmen, the deeper insights of poets and 
philosophers, the best techniques of scientists, politicians, and 
educators. The foundations of this peace must be both deep- 
set and world-wide. Their building enjoins upon us all a 
long view ahead, a long struggle ahead, and a genuine 
perspective upon present and future events. To stimulate 
your thinking about the basic foundations of peace, and 
without any sense or suggestion of finality, let me suggest 
some of the longview concepts which I believe we must all 
develop if we are to cope successfully with the tremendous 
needs of our era. I will mention five such concepts for your 
thoughtful consideration. 


I. Viston BEYonp Victory 1s ESSENTIAL, FOR WITHOUT 
VIsION THE PEOPLE PERISH. 


In the early days of this war, there was widespread recog- 
nition that this war, for all its destructiveness, did present 
opportunity for genuine social advance. Then we eagerly 
accepted Atlantic Charters and statements about Four Free- 
doms, and considered them as general directives for the build- 
ing of a better world upon the ashes of the old. Today that 
idealism—which alone can guide our effective peace planning 
—is threatened by a rising spirit of cynicism. Public opinion 
polls reveal that a majority of the American people do not 
now believe that this will be the last war. The popular— 
and governmental—viewpoint appears to be something like 
this: join a security league but don’t trust it very far; estab- 
lish compulsory military training for all male youth, main- 
tain the biggest fleet and air force on the globe, and hope 
for the best while expecting the worst. Despite all our 
present protestations, there is real danger that in her post- 
war disillusionment our country may once more turn her back 
upon the world in de facto fashion, even though she does 
maintain de jure cooperation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the past we have known is not 
good enough! Since 1914 we have had exactly thirty years 
of war, communism, depression, fascism, and war again. 
That world is not good enough for us! That world is not 
good enough for our children! That world is not worthy 
of heroes returned! Nor is it sufficient for us to have high 
motives. Our intentions may be of the best, but, as Raymond 
Gram Swing has well pointed out, we failed last time, ‘not 
because we were not good, but because our concept of the 
good was inadequate.” 

As a child, I heard Billy Sunday tell a large congregation 
of businessmen that none of them would stick a knife in 
someone’s back, or put a bullet through his heart, but that 
plenty of them would not greatly hesitate to vote in a direc- 
tors’ meeting a business policy of adulterating food, for 
example, that would take the lives of Chinese babies a year 
from then. There may indeed be some question as to whether 
or not any people without a wider ethic than a purely face- 
to-face or nation-to-nation conception of goodness should 
long endure in this closely interdependent world of the 
twentieth century. Without a working vision of individual 
and national responsibilities for the creation of a truly 
civilized world, we shall never be able to attain that goal. 
That is why we had better affirm again and again and yet 
again that the brotherhood of man is not only our highest 


religious ideal, it is also our present economic and political 
and social necessity. Without high vision for the future, we 
shall surely perish. 


Il. HUMAN WELFARE Reourres Worip GOVERNMENT, 
FOR IN THE Atk AGE CoNnTINUED NATIONAL ANARCHY 
Can Leap ONLY To GrowiNG INTERNATIONAL SUSPICION, 
I’RICTION, STRIFE, AND WARFARE. THE ESTABLISHMENT 
oF Democratic Wor_p UNION 1s THUS THE NECESSARY 
GOAL OF RATIONAL Potitics Topay. 

Our world is very much like the typical small community 
on the old western frontier. In the old days, you remember, 
a few settlers would struggle into the western wilderness. 
As time went on, others arrived, but each tended largely to 
his own household and its affairs. Suddenly gold was dis- 
covered in the locality, and people poured into the community 
by hundreds and thousands. Towns sprang up overnight, but 
there were no adequate laws, and no established police force. 
Every man had to carry his own gun to protect himself and 
his family. Righteous men minded their own business. Evil 
men formed gangs and began to prey upon the others— 
stealing, killing, and periodically shooting up the town. The 
innocent righteous were at the mercy of organized evil. For 
this problem there was an obvious solution: that was for 
superior numbers of the good men to form vigilante gangs 
of their own, and to hunt down and string up the des- 
peradoes. This they did from time to time, but only after 
conditions each time had become unbearable. Soon it be- 
came apparent that a more permanent, continuously-function- 
ing regime of organized law and police protection was essen- 
tial. A sheriff was therefore chosen to represent all the good 
men, and was given legal authority and enough deputies to 
overawe or arrest the bad men before they became a genuine 
menace to law and order. When the sheriff's office was first 
established, many-bad men jeered and openly defied it ; many 
good men doubted whether such limited protection could ever 
be effective in a land of traditional personal violence. As 
time went on, however, the bulk of public opinion came to 
support the sheriff and the system of legislature and courts 
behind him. Now all bad men could be forbidden to carry 
guns, which meant that individual good men were able to 
discard their own weapons and to rely on the sheriff's guns 
for necessary protection. Law and order triumphed as law, 
courts, and police moved in. 

In our international relations today we are still in the 
old, wild west. Every nation carries its own guns, distrust- 
ful of all other nations. There is no superior legal authority 
of any kind. Sometimes bad nations begin to rob and kill. 
Then good nations remonstrate with them, appeal to their 
moral sense, appease them. When all this fails, good nations 
finally get together, join forces in vigilante fashion, and 
round up the bad ones. Then they disarm the desperadoes, 
hang their leaders, warn the rest, and go back to their peace- 
time pursuits. After awhile, the same bands of bad men— 
or other groups turned bad also—gain weapons and courage, 
run amok, steal and murder, and generally terrorize the 
town. Then we have to do the whole vigilante business over 
again, which is more than merely a nuisance because great 
numbers of our vigilante groups get killed in the process. 

After World War I the vigilante winners forgave the 
bandits, but decided to meet regularly to talk over problems 
of keeping the peace. One of the winners wouldn’t join in 
this talking; the others kept their own guns well-oiled and 
ready. They told the bandits not to worry about getting 
more guns for themselves, since the winners were about 
ready to throw their own weapons into the river, too. But 
they never did dispose of their armament that way, for they 
were still afraid of desperadoes in the future as well as fear- 
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ful of each other. So they had several meetings to see if 
they could persuade each other to throw away one of their 
dozen guns, or perhaps to limit the number of cartridges each 
man might carry in his belt. No agreement could be reached, 
however, so after awhile everybody gave up trying and be- 
gan to gather more weapons for himself—an additional gun 
in a shoulder holster; a knife up the sleeve; brass knuckles in 
the pocket. Meanwhile, the erstwhile bandits were arming 
themselves again and talking big, but the former vigilantes 
were now too preoccupied and peace-loving to stop them. Be- 
sides, they didn’t think the bandits meant it anyway—at first. 

After World War Il1—what then? This time, four big 
vigilantes say they will work together after the war. This 
includes the one who wouldn’t cooperate last time. But when 
the bad men are disarmed and their hideouts occupied, how 
long do you think it may be before the highly-armed good 
men, each suspicious of the others, will surreptitiously or 
openly begin collecting more guns and knives—just in case? 
Four suspicious policemen, but no chief of police! 

As long as the nations of today remain sovereign duelists, 
each compelling full support and blind obedience from its 
members regardless of international ethics, just so long will 
war and the dread of war exist. The modern world, like the 
frontier town of the old West, has become increasingly uni- 
fied culturally and economically, but it has not achieved 
comparable political unity. Yet without that political unity 
as an ultimate goal and purpose, nations will continue armed 
to the teeth and will stand ever ready to destroy human life 
and property on a suicidal scale. The imperative is obvious: 
if we want an abiding peace, we must first build an inter- 
national community. Overshadowing all lesser problems is 
the inevitable ultimate choice between continued interna- 
tional anarchy and a cooperative commonwealth of the 
world. 

Is all of this starry-eyed idealism, desirable in theory but 
quite impractical in a brutal world? Idealistic it surely is, 
and rightly so; but the height of practicality also. As the 
Educational Policies Commission has recently asserted “the 
really impractical people are those who resign themselves to 
wars on an inevitable, recurrent, and ever more destructive 
basis. People who called themselves realists have proved on 
former occasions that the thirteen colonies could never be 
united, that modern industry could not function without 
child labor, that education of all the children of all the 
people was an impious and scandalous notion, that chattel 
slavery could not be destroyed because it was divinely ap- 
proved, that no gentleman could ever adjudicate a personal 
quarrel except with a pistol at forty paces, and that the flying 
machine was a physical impossibility, the steamboat a dream- 
er’s folly, and the telephone a passing fad.’’* In our kind of 
a highly mechanized and therefore growingly interdependent 
world, human welfare requires world government and not 
permanent perpetuation of outmoded nationalistic anarchy. 


Ill. AN ABUNDANCE Economy ts Now TECHNICALLY 
VossIBLE: FOR THE First Time iN HUMAN History, Fut 
Propuction Coutp BANIsH Poverty By PropucinG 
ApDEQUATE Foop, SHELTER, HEALTH, AND EDUCATION FOR 
ALL THE PEOPLE. 

We are very conscious these days that full employment is 
our No. | postwar economic problem. It will not be easy 
to switch more than 30 million service people and war plant 
workers back into peace production. But if there is one thing 
upon which capital, labor, and government are now agreed, 
it is that after the war we must do more than keep our 
economic machine running on a minimum subsistence basis: 


* Education and the People’s Peace. 





we must instead maintain actual production on a level some- 
what commensurate with our potential productive capacity. 
To do this will require a minimum postwar national income 
of at least a hundred billion dollars annually, with a mini- 
mum income per family of four of not less than $2,500. We 
want no more “poverty in the midst of potential plenty” 
in this or any other land. Scientific studies made by the 
Brookings Institution and other research organizations dur- 
ing the past decade have shown that we American people, 
even with the technical facilities of 1929, could have pro- 
duced an annual income of well over $4,000 for each family. 
Since 1929, our technological improvements have been so 
great that today there can be no doubt of our technical 
ability to provide all our people with a relative abundance of 
economic goods and services. We are indeed physically 
equipped as a people to move our material civilization far 
forward. The question is, are we psychologically prepared 
to accept that opportunity? Are we aware, deeply aware, 
that is is no longer necessary to have large num- 
bers of people living in poverty because of inadequate 
technical productivity? Whatever poverty remains after this 
war, in America at least, will be rooted in failure to make 
financial arrangements which are capable of utilizing our 
technical productive capacity. Our technical engineers can 
produce abundance. We must now see to it that our social 
engineers become able to distribute that abundance widely 
and wisely, and thereby make possible its production. We 
shall do well to remember during the reconversion years 
ahead that the maintenance of peace in the postwar world 
will depend more on the development of widespread pros- 
perity for the masses of people the world around, than upon 
the particular kind of political security system we may see 
fit to establish. 


IV. True Democracy 1s INDIVISIBLE, FOR DEMOCRACY 
is Nor Onty A Form AND A Process oF Po.itTicaL Or- 
GANIZATION; Ir 1s Atso A Way or Lirg WHICH, IF 
AccEePpTED AS SucH, Must PERMEATE THE ECONOMIC, 
SoctaL, ReLicious, EDUCATIONAL, AND FAMILY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS OF ALL MEN EveRYWHERE. 


Several weeks ago two soldiers were sitting in a subway 
train. Their campaign ribbons showed that they had seen 
a lot of hostile action. One boy was a typical American lad, 
tall and freckle-faced. The other was small and slight, 
obviously of Japanese parentage. A man standing before 
them glared at the Japanese-American boy, and then burst 
out a stream of profanity, denouncing that boy because he 
had dared to have Japanese blood and to wear an American 
uniform. Neither of the soldiers said a word. At the next 
station, they quietly prepared to leave the train. As they 
moved toward the door, it was apparent to every person in 
the car that the Japanese boy had been blinded in military 
action, and needed the other American to guide him. 

Last summer, a trainload of Negro soldiers stopped in a 
midwestern railroad station. Those American soldiers were 
ready to fight and perhaps to die for American democracy. 
But in that railroad station they were not allowed to descend 
from the train and buy food at the station restaurant. 
From the windows of their train, those colored Americans 
could see on the restaurant stools they were forbidden to 
occupy, a long line of men with great letters “P-W” sewn 
upon their backs. Nazi prisoners of war had been permitted 
where Negro Americans were not allowed to go. 

Let us make no mistake about it. Our land in peace as in 
war is riven by dangerous racial, national, and religious 
prejudices. These suspicions and hatreds have been intensi- 
fied by the war, but they may become even more bitter 
during the postwar transition period. As citizens and as 
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teachers we had better make every possible effort to fight this 
utterly undemocratic threat in our midst. Democracy resides 
not in legislative practices nor in any organized agencies as 
such, but rather in the feelings, thoughts, and everyday be- 
havior of people. It avails nothing for a man to say he is 
democrtaic when his behavior shows that he is not. By their 
deeds ye shall know them, and not by their words. 

Robert Browning once exclaimed, “How very hard it is 
to be a Christian!” ‘Thoughtful men today may paraphrase 
that poet’s words and say, “How very hard it is to be truly 
democratic, even for an Anglo-Saxon!” It is hard for us to 
Maintain, even in our own lives, the essential democratic 
principle that people shall be judged as individuals and never 
as members of social groups. Most of us are willing to give 
up everything to preserve democracy—except our prejudices. 

In the New York subway cars there currently appear plac- 
ards placed there by the city government. These cards pic- 
ture a row of white crosses, each with an American helmet 
hung upon it. Behind each cross is a name: Adams, Kelly, 
Mueller, Cohen, Svaboda, Santelli. Underneath is the single 
caption: “They died together so that we may live together.” 
Surely that is the true meaning of democracy: an indivisible 
way of life open to all men. 


V. TeacHers CAN Work DyNAMICALLY IN THIS 
TRANSITION PERiop Provipep THEY REGAIN PERSPECTIVE, 
RESHAPE THEIR THINKING, REORIENT THEIR VALUES, 
RE-EDUCATE THEIR Morives, AND REDEDICATE THEIR 
LIvEs. 


In a recent Town Meeting of the Air concerning post- 
war education, one of the speakers raised the point: Have 
we teachers the quality of imagination necessary to teach 
the next generation in the air-age? We are the last earth- 
bound generation; they are the first air-borne generation. 
Have we elders—so bound to the soil as we are, so devoted 
to our traditional thought-patterns and our academic com- 
partments—have we the quality of imagination to be coun- 
sellors of air-age youth? If we have not, then these young- 
sters, lacking in both vision and ethics, will be like infants 
playing daily with deadly dynamite. In Harold Rugg’s 
homely phrase, can we teachers “think big” enough to brief 
our youth for the world they have to face? 

It is a sober yet challenging thought that while immediate 
military victory can be won with the material weapons of 
war, enduring social stability can be achieved only through 
intangible ideas, organized and expressed in group action. 
Thus it is clear that while our military forces are winning 
the immediate victory, our educational forces must be in- 
creasingly concerned to help win the ultimate victory. While 
the adults of today are winning the war, the adults of to- 
morrow must learn to win the peace. 


Alfred Tennyson looked ahead in his day, caught a 


glimpse of years to come, and immortalized that Vision of the 
W orld: 


“I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies, grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the southwind rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of the peoples pluging thro’ the 
thunder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 

In this country, our own James Russell Lowell caught 

that vision also. In his unforgettable lines from The Present 

Crisis, he voiced the authentic American tradition when he 

demanded : 

“Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men 
behind their time? 

Turn those tracks toward past or future that make Plymouth 
Rock sublime ? 

‘They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the past’s; 

But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath 
made us free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments while our tender spirits 
flee 

The rude grasp of that great impulse which drove them 
across the sea. 

‘New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 

‘They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea, 


Nor attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted 
key.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, counsellors and teachers of Amer- 
ican youth, there is our eternal challenge! Our heroic fore- 
fathers created the United States of America. It is now for 
us to create the United Nations of the World. Let that be 
our inspired purpose, our enduring vision beyond victory. 


The Importance of Jobs 


JOBS FLOW FROM COMBINATION OF CAPITAL, MANAGEMENT AND OPPORTUNITY 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., Chairman of General Motors Corporation 
Delivered at Annual Dinner Meeting of the Academy of Political Science, New York City, November 15, 1944 


HIGHLY appreciate the honor of addressing The 
Academy of Political Science this evening. The sub- 
ject of my remarks, I fear, is rather prosaic in com- 
parison with the dramatic events of each passing day. There 
is little glamor in a job. There is little glamor in what 
makes the wheels of business go around. And often people 


o little understand and appreciate what makes for the 
setter or worse in the flow of business and its influence on 
job opportunities. On the contrary, Mr. Welles presents a 
thesis the drama of which challenges our imagination. There 
we recognize that the ceiling of exploration is unlimited. 
We are examining into the possibilities of new relationships 
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among the peoples of the world, and we realize that a solu- 
tion is essential to the more orderly development of our 
civilization, even to its continued existence. 

So I submit that Mr. Welles and I present this evening 
in the dramatic and the drab the two most consequential 
problems that face our civilization in this, perhaps the most 
critical period of its long evolution. First, the maintenance 
of PEACE—second, the opportunity to WORK. These 
problems have NEVER been solved. ‘hey return from 
time to time to challenge our way of life. They even 
threaten our national existence. They grow both in intensity 
and complexity with the passing of time. Personally, I have 
never had any lack of faith in our ability to win the war. 
[ am concerned, and deeply so, with our ability to win the 
peace. And it is very definitely my conviction that if we do 
not meet this challenge—the prevention of war, and more 
particularly jobs for those who want to work—democracy 
as a political instrumentality and free enterprise as an eco- 
nomic concept, as we have known them in the past, are in 
grave danger of passing out with the war itself. 

You may think I am placing too much importance on this 
problem of JOBS. I do NOT think so! The problem was 
developing in the prewar years. It was clear that sooner 
or later the issue had to be faced. It arose in acute form 
due to the political attacks on enterprise in the ‘thirties.’ It 
was accelerated by national economic policies that limited 
in large part the essential incentive for the normal develop- 
ment of enterprise with expanding job opportunities. Thus, 
a synthetic depression involving a continually high state of 
unemployment followed one in fact. Ten million out of 
work at the beginning of 1940 was the end result. 

‘Today the cry for opportunity in the postwar era is inter- 
national in scope. It echoes and re-echoes around the world. 
It appears in the utterances of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, in the pronouncements of the President of the United 
States. It is reflected in the thinking of the American dough- 
boy who asks: “Am I to have a JOB?” It assumes an im- 
portant part in the forum of current discussion. It asserted 
itself recently in a white paper presented by the British 
Government to the Commons, the opening words of which 
were:—“The Government accept as one of their primary 
aims and responsibilities the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment after the war.” Truly an event in 
economic history! It is clear that a job for those who are 
willing to work is a social, economic and political ‘must’ in 
the postwar era. It is clear that there is no single problem 
facing the people of the. world today the solution of which 
means so much to so many. Jobs ARE important! 

The first thing we must learn is that JOBS are an end 
result. They are not a means to an end. They do not just 
HAPPEN. They do not result from wishful thinking. 
There are no rabbits in this particular hat. Political promises 
do not create jobs. And never will. Jobs flow from a com- 
bination of capital, management and opportunity. And from 
nothing else! The catalyst is a prospective profit. Without 
these. ingredients there can be NO jobs in a free economy. 
The foundation upon which the superstructure of jobs must 
be built is confidence in the future of enterprise as deter- 
mined by national economic policy. It NEVER has been 
otherwise. It NEVER will be. I submit that we should 
direct greater effort to developing a comprehensive under- 
standing of what must be done to expand job opportunities 
and where such opportunities lie. And how it must be ac- 
complished. Only in that way can we effectively meet the 
challenge that we face as we pass from war to peace. Let us 
put the horse before the cart. 

We cannot meet this challenge by adopting panaceas or 
through the use of mirrors. We have tried all that. It has 


failed! The problem can be solved permanently only with- 
in the structure of sound economic policy. We should profit 
by past experience. We must do those things that will serve 
to encourage and stimulate enterprise. We must build a 
foundation of confidence in its future opportunities. Men 
cannot plan ahead with confidence if uncertainty exists. 
Business cannot plan ahead with confidence if it is to be 
hamstrung by a political leadership which, although it may 
pay lip service to the cause of free enterprise, believes in 
something different and acts to prevent the system from 
effectively working. 

The London Economist recently said :—“If liberal democ- 
racy is not compatible with full employment, then it is liberal 
democracy that will go... .” If full employment is not 
achieved under our free enterprise system, then the people 
will demand something different. And irrespective of the 
fact that the ‘something different’ could not possibly offer a 
solution. It is clear, I believe, that if we fail we shall pass 
to some form of planned and regimented economy. We shall 
lose our economic freedom. We shall become dependent 
upon Government and Government expenditures, with con- 
tinuous deficit financing attempting to support the economy, 
expand employment and thus synthetically increase national 
income. Should this occur, Government would have to 
operate on a very different and far broader front. Old con- 
cepts such as those of public works would be far from sufh- 
cient. Government would have to compete with private 
enterprise in the production of goods and services. This 
would mean a direct conflict between Government and en- 
terprise along a wide front. It would be inherent in such an 
approach. And no matter how efficiently enterprise might 
be conducted, it could not continue to exist. Subsidies and 
other economic policies would mark the beginning of the 
end—the end of the American enterprise system as we have 
known it in the past, the beginnning of Government owner- 
ship and the socialization of enterprise. It is one approach 
or the other. The recent elections, by implication, emphasize 
what has just been said. 

‘Thus, we find that a formula to meet our objective of an 
expanding economy with increasing job opportunities con- 
tains three prime components. 

First, a national policy that contemplates two objectives— 
one, to create incentive and to reestablish the spirit of ven- 
ture by making constructive effort worth while; the other, 
to do all things throughout the ramifications of the whole 
economy that will serve to broaden and strengthen the field 
of opportunity in which business must operate. 

Second, a business policy that recognizes a responsibility 
far beyond that within itself. One that contemplates the 
application of economic statesmanship, one that accepts the 
fact that it is no longer sufficient to limit the horizon of the 
management of enterprise to the mere production of goods 
and services. One that gives consideration in the policy phase 
of its operations to its relationships with the economy as a 
whole. 

Third, aggressive and imaginative leadership in both areas. 
In the national field a leadership that recognizes the funda- 
mental fact that production is the source of all economic 
progress and is essential to higher living standards. That 
America is a nation of business and business people. That 
those who accomplish more serve the people best. A leader- 
ship that will exert its influence and prestige toward futher- 
ing such objectives. In the business area a leadership bold, 
aggressive and imaginative not only in discharging its duty 
to its individual interests but in doing so also recognizing 
its broader responsibilities in promoting progress and stability 
in the economy as a whole. 

The application of such a formula would inspire confidence 
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in the long pull position of enterprise. It would expand 
enormously the future possibilities of American business. It 
would change the whole aspect of our problem of job oppor- 
tunities. 

If we agree that jobs are important, what should be our 
program? A comprehensive formula for action is beyond 
the scope of these few remarks. We can, however, identify 
a few points of attack. We can examine the possibilities of 
new reservoirs of job opportunities resulting from the polit- 
ical and economic developments of the war. We can chal- 
lenge certain conceptions. We can clarify certain popular 
misunderstandings. 

Most discussions relating to job opportunities by implica- 
tion assume that a high proportion of total employment is 
in manufacture. We visualize the worker as someone enter- 
ing the factory gate with a “full dinner pail” as we used 
to say. It has been estimated that 55 million civilian jobs 
should be the objective of the postwar era. About 46 mil- 
lion people appear to have been employed gainfully in civilian 
occupations in 1940—the last year before the economy was 
greatly changed by the war. If this figure of 55 million 
is a reasonable objective, it would require about 8 million 
additional civilian jobs postwar if our concept of high em- 
ployment is to be achieved. Only 24 per cent of those em- 
ployed in 1940 or about 11 million were engaged in manu- 
facturing. About 23 per cent or 10 million were in agricul- 
ture. A little less than 45 per cent were in the services, such 
as distribution, transportation, communications, financing, 
public utilities and the like. And finally about 9 per cent 
were in the employ of the Government as civilians. The dis- 
tribution of jobs is in a constant state of flux. It is clear 
from this record that manufacturing alone can not possibly 
supply all the additional postwar jobs. Distribution, trans- 
portation, construction, communication, banking and all the 
service trades must contribute their share. It is important, 
therefore, that we stimulate the establishment of small en- 
terprises not only in manufacturing but in all other lines 
of activity. That we encourage more people to become em- 
ployers. That we develop employment opportunities where- 
ever useful services can be performed. That we urge the 
doughboys coming home from war to seek such opportunities. 

There has been a tremenduos expansion in the aggregate 
output of American enterprise brought about by the war. 
It has been accomplished by full employment, longer hours, 
expansion of existing plants and a huge investment in new 
capacity. This is evidenced by the great increase in the index 
of industrial production. It is reflected in a tremendous 
expansion in our national income. Part of this expanded 
industrial production represents guns and another part but- 
ter. A very important question of policy here arises. WHAT 
is to be done with the huge Government investment of some- 
thing like 15 billion dollars in American enterprise? And 
what can be expected from it, if converted to purposes of 
peace, in terms of contributing to higher living standards 
through providing an additional reservoir of job opportu- 
nities? 

Any scheme of mass production is designed to a specific 
objective—the fabrication of a single type of product on a 
large scale. The tooling, the type of machinery, the layout 
of the plant, the building structure itself, all are directly 
related in detail to the articles to be produced. There is 
little flexibility. All might be described as a production 
scheme surrounded by an enclosure. To change from the 
production of one type of thing involves a complete reor- 
ganization of facilities. In such a reorganization it might 
well happen that the plant would be too large or too small 
or in the wrong location or that the type of structure would 
not be suitable for the new task from the point of view of 








an effective end result, or the plant might be uneconomic in 
some other way. It is certain that the machinery would be 
unusable to a greater or less degree. It might be said, recog- 
nizing the dangers of generalities, that to produce some other 
product an average plant might require an additional invest- 
ment of 50 per cent of the original cost. But this additional 
capital is only part of the problem. There must be the new 
product and that involves engineering, production, selling 
and know-how—a going business, in other words. 

It has been stated that of this 15 billion dollars of Gov- 
ernment investment in American enterprise, 30 per cent in 
value represents plants involving a cost of over 50 million 
dollars each. And that only 5 per cent represents plants of 
less than 1 million dollars in value. Even in industrial 
America there are few enterprises large enough to support 
production facilities on this grand scale. And nearly one- 
third are unsuitable for peacetime use irrespective of their 
size. We conclude that in all probability this production 
capacity can contribute only a limited amount towards sus- 
taining our national income and providing job opportunities 
after the war is over. 

It might be thought that the period into which the econ- 
omy will in all probability soon enter involving the recon- 
version of industry is of little importance from the stand- 
point of unemployment because it is a one-time problem, so 
to speak. The contrary is true. If the problems incident to 
the transition are not solved effectively and _realisticall) 
and, most importantly, promptly, on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and business, and there should result a prolonged 
period of unemployment on a large scale, lack of confidence 
in future opportunities might well develop to the point 
where the spiral of business activity would turn downward. 
The direction in which we start after the war is of great 
significance. Constructive and aggressive planning on a scale 
demanded by the seriousness of the problem of reconversion 
is of vital consequence at this time. With the anticipated 
ending of the war with Germany before that with Japan, 
there is an opportunity to cushion the shock of the transition. 
It is important that this be capitalized to the utmost. If we 
were to contemplate the sudden ending of both wars at the 
same time, the situation would be serious indeed. 

It has been stated that, as a part of the economic and 
political settlements of the war through the reduction of the 
barriers restricting world trade, there will be an important 
expansion in job opportunities within the American economy 
in the production of goods and services for export. Although 
this may be true for the shorter term, I think it is highly 
problematical if the long pull position is considered unless 
we tax our people to give things away. During the last 
twenty years there has been a strong trend toward indus- 
trialization throughout the world with loss of American 
exports. All countries are striving to create job opportunities 
for their people by producing rather than importing. But 
as the industrialization of the world develops and as more 
countries increase their efficiency they become bigger and 
better customers in world markets. Thus we both lose and 
gain. Whether there are more or fewer jobs in American 
exports depends upon the balance between these two in- 
fluences. We can contribute to higher world living standards 
by seeking profitable opportunities to export our capital and 
our know-how. This we should do. And by so doing we 
help ourselves. 

From what I have said as to these particular potential 
reservoirs of additional jobs postwar, it is not to be inferred 
that our capacity to produce and to employ has not been in- 
creased. It has. And in substantial degree. Likewise our 
know-how has been broadened by the engineering and pro- 
duction experience of the war. Also, technological progress 
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has been stimulated. All makes possible greater opportunities 
tor the future. But I do want to emphasize the fact that 
what has been accomplished in the expansion of production 
ind national income, reflecting as it has full employment 
juring the war, has far less bearing than generally appre- 
ciated on what will be possible in the peace. Entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances will then prevail. Such comparisons 
ire leading us into a false security and a far too optimistic 
ippraisal of future probabilities. T’o avoid misunderstanding 
that might well lead to an undesirable reaction, we should 
encourage a more realistic appraisal of the future possibil- 
ities. We are overemphasizing the prospective glories of the 
postwar world. We are underemphasizing the price that 
must be paid for the losses of the war. We are discounting 
the necessity of hard work. We are too little concerned 
with the problems we face and the dangers and uncertainties 
that exist. We must get down out of the stratosphere. We 
must face the facts. 

I have tried to find my way in a realistic manner through 
the maze of confusion, generalities, uncertainties and optimis- 
ric estimates now being advanced and develop some measure 
of the future possibilities for my own business purposes. The 
real measure of our living standards is the physical volume 
if yoods and services produced. What is likely to be post- 
war as compared with prewar? Any estimate must be predi- 
cated upon some assumption of employment because only 
through employment do we create wealth. My conclusion 
is that, on an assumption of a high state of employment with 
ill that objective demands for its accomplishment, we might 
obtain a gain of perhaps 25 per cent in our living standards 
postwar over that of 1940. As a matter of fact, such an 
whievement would be real progress. lt would represent 
L postwar net national income of about 100 billions in terms 
of 1935-1939 dollars as compared with 77 billion dollars of 
the same standard in 1940. Such a postwar national income 
would be equivalent to 125 billions expressed in 1943 dol- 
lars. “This. would be higher than our national income in 
1941 which was by far the highest the country ever enjoyed 
up to that time. It would also represent less peacetime 
inemployment than we have had since 1929, 

In the field of national policy taxes have a controlling in- 
fluence on business development. It has been well said that 
ir system of free enterprise begins and ends with the tax 
structure. “Today it is a generally accepted fact that our 
present tax structure is a hodge-podge of inconsistencies. It 
has been amended from time to time during recent years by 
emergency measures based upon expediency, political and 
otherwise. Its fundamental concept has been social change 
rather than revenue and the encouragement of enterprise. 
It has been concerned too much with the raising of money 
tor relief and too little with the elimination of relief by 
encouraging business development and employment. What 
is needed is an entirely ditterent concept. One that will 
reconstruct the spirit of enterprise. We must make it worth 
while to do things. We cannot solve the problem of 55 
million jobs on an “I-win-you lose” type of philosophy. We 
must start from the beginning with a clean sheet. The new 
oncept should recognize the basic fact that, just as lower 
prices Mean an expanding business volume, lower taxes mean 
nereased dollar revenue through expanding the base of tax- 
ition, Double taxes on business should be eliminated. Capi- 
tal should be free to move from one place to another in the 
conomy. We should encourage the use of the most modern 
nstruments of production. 

I-xisting national policy regarding the relationship of labor 
nd enterprise is manifestly unfair. Both should be treated 
ir responsibilities and privileges. All 


gqually in relation to th 
should support the principle of collective bargaining. Recog- 


nizing the great privileges labor is now enjoying, it should 
assume a corresponding degree of responsibility for its acts. 
No man should be required to pay for the privilege of having 
a job. The relationship of labor and management is the most 
serious cloud on the potential accomplishments of the im- 
mediate postwar period and a real danger at a highly critical 
time. And as to the long pull position the economic conse- 
quences of the existing policy of labor leadership of more 
money for less productivity can only mean higher selling 
prices, hence reduced business volume and a contraction in 
job opportunities. 

I have referred to economic statesmanship as an essential 
component in the operating philosophy of the management 
of American enterprise. Economic statesmanship contem- 
plates first and above all a recognition of the prime impor- 
tance of technology. ‘That is the motivating center of all 
REAL progress. It recognizes the economic significance of 
wage rates as affecting both selling prices and purchasing 
power. Business must have customers. It recognizes that 
research applies to all the functional activities of enterprise 
and must NOT be limited to the physical sciences. It must 
search for progress in such areas as distribution, labor rela- 
tions, organization and management technique. It must be 
directed to the creation of new and useful things. It must 
find ways to sell existing products at lower prices. 

Industry should be decentralized. Plants in more places 
should be the objective. “he result is a better balanced local 
economy, hence a better balanced national economy. Man- 
agement must respect the economic formula that production 
equals consumption plus savings. Surpluses must not be per- 
mitted to become static. They must be actively reemployed 
in either consumption or production. 

Management must recognize that savings in cost will 
stimulate the economy most through a reduction in selling 
prices. Management should know that any arrangement 
that limits competition through the maintenance of prices, 
restriction of production, markets or product development, 
or in any other way, is prejudicial to the cause of free enter- 
prise. ree enterprise cannot exist in an atmosphere of 
monopoly. In its relationships overseas, as at home, manage- 
ment should recognize the stimulating benefits of competi- 
tion. Cartels should be outlawed. Price policy—one of the 
most important economic functions of management—should 
be based upon a constant overhead determined by a realistic 
estimate of available capacity. Incentive as applied to capi- 
tal is recognized. But incentive applies equally to manage- 
ment and to all concerned in enterprise. Men are not 
created equal in their willingness to accomplish or their 
capacity to do so. 

WHAT is the end result of all this in terms of the prob- 
able economic events of the postwar period? And why? 

It is a generally accepted belief that after the period of 
reconversion we shall enter a period of high industrial ac- 
tivity. There will exist a shortage of consumer durable and 
semi-durable goods. Capital goods in large volume will be 
needed not only for new production but to offset the obso- 
lescence accumulated during the war. There will in all like- 
lihood be substantial and insistent demands from other coun- 
tries for goods and equipment to re-establish their economy 
after the ravages of the war. Inventories must be replaced. 
Hence an enormous demand is in process of being created 
along the whole economic front for goods and services and 
must be satisfied to bring our standard of living up to prewar 
levels. 

‘There exists a large bank of purchasing power in the hands 
of both the consumer and business. Reserves for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence are available. War bonds have been 
iccumulated in large volume. Indebtedness has been liqui- 
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dated. The reservoir of instalment purchasing has been re- 
plenished. Savings bank deposits reflect the accumulated 
savings of the people. 

History shows that after all wars there has followed a 
period of great industrial activity. The pattern varies only 
in magnitude and duration. The economic forces prevailing 
on this occasion are far-reaching and more powerful than 
ever before existed. Industry is completely converted. The 
length of the war is a factor. Industrial capacity has been 
greatly expanded. But there are potential dangers. The 
forces leading to inflation cannot be ignored. The transition 
period from war to peace is highly critical. There are many 
other uncertainties. 

It must be recognized that the immediate postwar picture 
I have presented is synthetic in its origin. It is not based 
upon an economic balance of consumption with production. 
To formulate business policy upon such a set of circumstances 
would be far from realistic. The fields of business oppor- 
tunity must always be appraised for its long-term as well as 
its short-term possibilities. And likewise as to whether the 
underlying factors are sound and likely to be permanent or 
synthetic or political in character. 

Such is the picture of the economy after reconversion is 
completed in the early years of the postwar period as I visual- 
ize it. Now, and finally, what should the management of 
American enterprise do? I believe there is both an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility. 

An opportunity to establish our national income on a sub- 
stantially higher level than prewar standards and on a basis 
insuring a sound advancement in our living standards with 
expanding job opportunities. A responsibility to take the 
initiative and assume a sane risk to insure a greater over-all 
utilization of our expanded economic resources, materials, 
manpower and productive capacity. 


This concept is based upon both conviction and faith. Con- 
viction as to the fundamental validity of the opportunity and 
as to the reasonableness of the desire that establishes its 
objectives. Faith that the economic panaceas—the “rabbit- 
out-of-the-hat” approach to the problems of the national 
economy—will have died with the war; that our people, as a 
result of the war, have found an inspiration in an oppor- 
tunity to do something worth while and to work for the 
things they want. I believe the “something-for-nothing” 
philosophy has passed. This change is certain to reflect itself 
in new and different national economic policies that will 
broaden the field of business opportunity. Perhaps my faith 
may not be justified by future events. As a matter of fact, 
to be frank with you and honest to my own convictions, this 
faith has been somewhat shaken by current events. Without 
such a basically different approach, however, any such effort 
could but end in failure. It is because of that faith to which 
my associates in General Motors subscribe that we have 
adopted as our concept of General Motors postwar a pro- 
gram which contemplates an investment something in excess 
of 500 million dollars. To an important degree that is an 
investment in job opportunities. And it expresses in concrete 
terms our faith in the future of American enterprise. 

There can be no real ending in accomplishment so long as 
scientific research continues to move forward and at an accel- 
erating rate. We are just beginning to understand the mar- 
vels that nature has made available to us. The real problem 
is to so manage our affairs as to make the possible possible. 
That is where we fail. And we should in directing our 
effort strive to capitalize these marvelous opportunities that 
are right within our reach in terms of constantly advancing 
living standards, the end objective of all economic progress 


with more things for more people and job opportunities 
for all. 


Avoiding Other Armistice Days 


WE MUST FACE THE FACTS 
By FIRST LT. NEWTON L. MARGULIES, U. S. A., Claims Officer, Fourth Service Command 
*Delivered before American Legion, Lebanon, Tenn., November 11, 1944 


N Brussels, Belgium, seven years ago today two Amer- 
ican students stood outside the Palace of Peace. They 
had just been told by their cockney-English guide that 

it was the biggest building in the world. Across its steps a 
barrier of commercial bill-boards had been erected. When 
it was suggested by one of the students that it would be 
pleasant to get around the boards, to enter and “explore” the 
edifice, the cockney hastened to say, “Hoe no Sir. Hits quite 
a mess ya-know. Full of sudden twists and many rooms, 
a bloomin’ mystery if you ask me, ya might easily get lost, 
hits complicated.” So the students turned away to the more 
pleasant offerings of the city. 

And as the American students turned away, so too did 
the American nation. Commerce had created a barrier, not 
of bill-boards but of special interests, and the threat of com- 
plications, of “entangling alliances” did the rest—the nation 
turned from the Palace to the pleasures of peace. 

Today those two students, and millions like them, today 
that nation, and twenty-seven like it, have swept aside block- 
ing barriers, threats of entanglements, and are sweeping 


* Delivered with the permission of the Commanding General of 
the Fourth Service Command, but does not necessarily reflect the 
views of the War Department. 





back the very forces of tyranny so as to not only enter the 
Palace of Peace, but to study its architecture, then build 
an even greater Palace, not the biggest in the world, but, 
symbolically, big enough to hold the world. 

Today it is fitting that we constitute ourselves a student- 
body to study peace building—peace building of such en- 
durance that we may celebrate this Armistice Day, the new 
Armistice Day being won, and then cease forever the crea- 
tion of armistices between warring nations. 

It is not only fitting that we examine peace plans because 
of the day, but because of the place: this is Tennessee. If 
mankind is ever to enjoy the fruits of its vineyards Tennessee 
has the right to examine, and to submit a peace plan at 
anybody's counsel-table. I know of no State that so early 
recognized the need and so quickly responded to the call! 
for arms. And I speak of both World War I and II. 

Although Tennessee is not quick to temper, she is very 
jealous of her rights, and once the bloody butchers of Europe 
and Asia began their inhuman hacking Tennessee just plain 
reached over for that Smith & Wesson, paused long enough 
(I suspect) to spit a little tobacco juice and said, “Let’s se 
about this.” Germans and Japs have seen. They're dead. 
Those few that will be left alive won't forget. 
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Well, “Let’s see about this.” 

In the past eighty years Germany has been the aggressor 
nation in no less than five wars, as the American Mercury 
magazine of this month points out. In the seventy years pre- 

eeding there were the American Revolutionary, Napoleonic, 
and Civil Wars, and as a background for the foundation of 
this country, as catalogued in Beards’ new book “Basic 
History of the United States” there were eighty years of 
major warfare between 1618 and 1776. For the most part, 
it is sadly true, the history of mankind has been written in 
letters of blood, and now, when we are so powerful in 
mechanisms—just think we can fly from Nashville to any 
spot on earth in sixty hours, we can telephone Moscow for 
a few dollars, we will all be listening to London sometime 
this week—when we are so powerful in mechanisms, we are 
poor in purposes. It took war to unify us, everywhere for the 
first time in years we are at top production—for the savage 
purpose of killing men. A superficial glance at history would 
seem to indicate that enduring peace is more to be hoped 
for than to be expected. 

But, it is submitted, that this conclusion is in error for 
it fails to embrace all the facts. And it is further submitted 
that the first beam in the peace building is to face 
facts. We must brush aside the robes of rhetoric and 
reach down to the ribs of reality, in doing so we will come 
to realize that peace can be long lived. 

‘There was a time when a man could not go from village 
to village without carrying a gun. Then men grew to know 
that common interests were superior to constant quarreling. 
Men walked from town to town, then from county to 
county, then in the Middle Ages it was the boast of Eng- 
land’s contemporary historians that a man could walk from 
coast to coast without fear of being set upon by robbers. 
Three hundred years ago most men would have doubted 
that a land as big as England could be completely at ease 
about itself. But it was done. Individual community life 
made no difference. 

‘There was a time when we thought two nations could 
not lie side by side without an Army standing in readiness. 
We have never had an Army on the Canadian border. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland have been so long 
at peace among themselves we have almost forgotten about 
it. Differences in nationa! life can be frictionless. All cen- 
tral Europe thought it was impossible, but it was done. 
Individual national life made no difference. 

We compete with Canada tn nearly every line of pro- 
ductive activity, we do so vigorously, seriously, but without 
shedding blood. Though history has been written in blood 
for the most part, there has been less blood in recent 
centuries, and powerful examples of prolonged calm are proof 
that war is not part of Adam’s curse. The whole struggle 
of the human race has been the ever-widening of friend- 
ship’s area and the constant narrowing of the field of hate. 

A warped historical perspective will portray a sad picture, 
but an analytical examination of the facts—and life is a 
game played upon a checker-board of facts—gives cause for 
good cheer. 

Plagues, not many years ago, wiped out as much as two- 
thirds of a nation, but science, properly applied, has eradi- 
cated the “plagues” from human life—in respect to all but 
a disease or two. If we can win a victory over physical 
illness we can do so over the international illness of war. 
Man’s minds are subject to laws of nature as much as their 
bodies are—the laws are just harder to find and harder to 
apply, but they can and will be applied. 

One of the former causes, we know, of belligerent action 
has been the lack of alternative. It has been “fight or 


famine,” but now, with the alternative of cooperation—of a 
kind suggested at Dumbarton Oaks—the fight or famine 
choice need not be made. We can take a lesson from a man 
in my home state. 

It is said a farmer there heard a nearby explosion. He 
rushed to his neighbor to ask about it, the neighbor said, 
“Yep, there was one heck of a bang awright. I just fed 
my chickens some of that ‘lay or Bust’ feed and one of ’em 
was a rooster.” That farmer learned that a choice between 
the impossible and the explosive is a mighty undesirable 
result. 

If we face the facts we recognize that men have learned 
to be at peace between communities, in large areas, and 
between nations as such; that because of frequence and 
universality a curse is not unconquerable—as in the case of 
physical plagues—therefore we may rationally hope for a 
peace that may live through the many years. 

Throwing aside the fear of ever-present need of war, and 
addressing our attention to the problems of the several na- 
tions our first consideration should be that of prosperity. The 
choice of “eat or explode” is an easy one to make if there 
is food to be had. When I say “food” I do not mean it in 
the narrow sense. “Man cannot live by bread alone.” I 
mean the general goods of prosperity—homes, hospitals, 
schools, and the many other instruments of progress. Do you 
realize before this current war two-thirds of the world- 
population still slept on the ground, and that more than two- 
thirds of all men had not even seen an electric light bulb? 
America holds 7% of this world-population and yet we have 
60% of the telephone and telegraph communications. Most 
men have not had a standard of living—but a standard of 
starving. 

I do not suggest that we give up our standard of living, 
try, with our national happiness to flavor the internztional 
sea of despair. But what I do suggest is that we make an 
effort to lift the standard of living in other nations, so that 
they too can enjoy healthy bodies, modern homes, and the 
right to hope. We will profit directly—we will have the 
dividends of peace and a constant and secure commercial 
traffic. We need not share our earned wealth, but we can 
share the method of earning it. Let’s encourage the next 
fellow to make money too. 

You know money is like manure, it is no good unless you 
spread it around a little. 

That is my view. As the Honorable Representative Mc- 
Farland pointed out we are hearing the “views of the speaker, 
not necessarily the views of the War Department.” As a 
matter of fact I will hazard this remark: the War Depart- 
ment has no views on manure—not in this connection I 
daresay. 

The productive genius of nations other than the United 
States has been demonstrated. All the citizen needs is an 
incentive. Without the incentive he will not produce. Did 
it ever strike you as odd that during the Weimar Republic 
in Germany the helpless hemmed-in nation, as she styled 
herself, could not make a living? She repudiated debts, 
Dawes and Young scaled those debts down, and she re- 
pudiated again: she suffered the ravages of inflation and 
cried for succor from her brethern. That was because she 
didn’t want to make democracy work. But when she had 
the incentive of going to war again suddenly, miraculously, 
she became a productive nation. Locomotives, uniforms, 
sports arenas, training camps, ammunition factories, high- 
ways, all were produced in a few short years. And for the 
most part these products were non-productive products, i.e., 
products that did not pay for themselves like a tractor, or a 
corn-picker. When Germany had the incentive to harness 
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her forces to destruction she outstripped the world, she 
demonstrated increditable development. If she could do 
that for destruction she can learn to do it for production, 
and so change the ancient channels of her history from one 
of hate and fear to clear certain streams of peace and of 
unity. 

And production goals can be achieved without Germany’s 
much vaunted “expansion” mood. When Germany was at 
her greatest, was a world-empire, she had more of her people 
living in Paris than in all of her possessions. When Italy 
cried “Tunisia, Tunisia” and wept that she must have more 
land she shed crocodile tears, because once the land was 
stolen none of her people would occupy it. There is a con- 
tradiction in the advertisement that, for instance “Italy is 
the Greatest Nation on Earth” and the suggestion that her 
citizens should go abroad to live. They listen to that 
“greatness” and then refuse to migrate to pioneer soil. 
Moreover men are not inclined to leave the homelands of 
their fathers in any case. How many of you would move 
to the Philippines, or to the borders of Africa? 

History and inclination put the lie to the idea that with 
territorial expansion national wealth increases. And com- 
merce adds a laugh to the lie—men can make a profit on 
other lands without gaining sovereign power over its people. 
Free the world markets and you free the world. 

Even as we cooperate that older nations may be taught 
new ways, we must disabuse their minds of old ways. Japan 
and Germany have been teaching, and teaching, their youth 
the false value of fierceness. They have woven into the 
very fabric of the souls the “beauty” of war. They have 
changed in the minds of too many the proper position of 
vice and of virtue. And slowly, if possible, that tapestry of 
terror must be picked apart. 

We hear on the one hand that we must make a “harsh” 
peace, and on the other a “soft” peace. I think the use of 
these terms are unhappy choices. Harshness implies “un- 
necessary” roughness, “softness” implies substituting an in- 
dulgent smile for stern measures. I do not believe in a harsh 
peace nor a soft one. I believe in a necessary peace, and 
when I say necessary | mean a peace including every measure 
needed for ripping from the fabric of a nation’s political 
system the rotteness of Fascism. 

Firmness. We must have it for the benefit of those so 
long benighted as well as for ourselves. 

You know there is a time when a little cruelty is a great 
kindness, and a little kindness is a great cruelty. There is 
a time when a little cruelty is a great kindness, and this time 
we will insist upon that great kindness. This time we will 
not use the child’s cough-syrup for the ailing Axis country— 
this time we will cut it out with the surgeons’ knife. 

Man is in his sixth or seventh historical century. He has 
spent much of that time, regretably, in waging war. And 
now the time comes for waging peace. Lets keep this peace 
won—if it has taken five or six or seven centuries of fighting 
then we should have no fear of a half-century or more dedi- 
cated to rehabilitation of Japanese and German and other 
Axis peoples. Comparatively the time-investment is a short 
one. Let’s not worry about 50 years. 

It is one of the blessings of this earth that pain is soon 
forgot. Sometimes our blessings can be our undoings though, 
for, it is likely, the pains suffered between Pearl Harbor 
and Victory may be too quickly forgot. Last week’s Life 
magazine illustrates my point: we seem to have a proclivity, 
we Americans, for helping a nation in need even to our 
detriment. Already, it is urged by Life we are showing a 
gentleness toward our enemies. We should resolve that 
charity is a good thing only when it does not encourage 


wrong-doing. There can be “too much of a good thing” 
when it is improperly applied. Not long ago the report came 
to me of some Tennessee woman who went to a Nashville 
Psychiatrist with the confession that her friends thought 
she was crazy. The psychiatrist asked for her symptoms. 
She said, “I like pancakes, that is all.” ‘“Well,” the doctor 
rejoined, “that isn’t a sign of insanity. I like pancakes 
myself.” The old girl jumped from her chair, clapped her 
hands with delight in finding a kindred spirit, and exclaimed, 
“Really doctor, I’m so glad. You must come visit me some 
day. I have two trunks full of pancakes in the attic.”” A good 
thing can be carried too far. 

Do not think it presumptuous that we consider, now, some 
of the rules for erasing from the minds of the enemy the 
crazed ambitions for world domination. We are not experts, 
but we are members of a democracy and schooled in political 
thought, therefore we can reasonably consider the broad 
principles of control. If I had two sons who were fond of 
fighting I know I would not hand them both a pistol and 
say, ““Now, boys, be quiet.” And so, sensibly, I would deny 
the Axis nations munitions factories, armament plants and 
any allied activity that could be converted to death-machine 
manufacture. I would not allow Germany, for instance, the 
use of commercial aeroplanes nor allow any youth of that 
nation to learn to fly a plane in a foreign land. If aeroplanes 
are necessary in this swift moving economy of the 20th Cen- 
tury then an American or British controlled and manned 
commercial route can be flown, with the employees coming 
from the United States and the profits of the corporation 
returning to the U. S. 

But if the choice must be one of allowing heavy industry 
to exist in Axis nations for the next several years or retarda- 
tion I say let those nations go back to basket-weaving until 
they learn the value of friendly living. 

There are two good ways to keep a mean dog from 
biting—shoot it or pull its teeth. Germany and Japan need 
some free dentistry. 

But in this correction of the European and Far East 
dogma one thing should, above all else, be avoided : we should 
not seek to impose novel ways of living that are divorced 
from the causes of war. We should not hope to make all 
other countries a uniform society patterned after the Amer- 
ican social system. Even as the Russian socio-economic recipe 
might be alright for them, but not for us, so too our 
methods, totally, would not do for Europe. 

It must be abundantly clear to us all that the traditions 
of these diversified peoples are worth preserving as a way of 
life, and a way of life best fitting the geography of the land 
and the temperament of the people. It should be almost as 
clear that to try uprooting the folk-ways would be inviting 
defeat of all we undertake. 

When we, as “foreigners” tell a Hungarian that his 
clothing is improper, neither healthful in cut, nor economical 
in design, he will resent it tothe marrow. Even if we are 
right it will be resented, we're “foreigners” and there are 
things in the heart, that the head will never understand. As 
with his clothings, so with many other phases of activity. 

Not only are we foreigners, but we are far from perfect 
ourselves, and this the European will see. Take the subject 
of clothing—suppose we say his winter-wear is too heavy. 
And suppose the person who tells him that is some woman, 
a social-worker, who happens to be wearing the latest thing 
in ladies’ hats. Who will he think is “nuts”? Suppose we 
tell him that his diet is all wrong, and so out of balance 
that he should give up the national age-old foods for some- 
thing new. And suppose the person who tells him that is 
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some officer who happens to be chewing a little Tennessee 
tobacco at the time? 

We had better perfect ourselves before we set about the 
task of perfecting all mankind. I suspect that is really a task 
for Heaven's messengers, not American’s. 

When I was an officer in an Italian-prisoner of war camp 
| saw some of this “perfection program” in action. We soon 
gave it up. At first we would send to the prisoners a bal- 
anced menu, carrots, peas, turnips (lots of turnips, that is 
the vegetable they really didn’t like) and such things as 
jello—typical American foodstuffs. Well, the mess officer, 
Italian, would say, when the truck arrived, “thank you for 
the carrots and the cocoa. Now where is the flour? The 
flour! Have you enough for the three meals?” ‘They made 
their own spaghetti. It was “spaget” for breakfast, “spaget”’ 
for lunch and “spaget” for dinner. We told them it wasn’t 
right, and they said, “No. Well, we have eaten it for some 
time. Before our boy, Columbus, you know, discovered this 
place.” And we said, “You won't live as long.” And they 
said, “What is life without spaget?” 

I talked to a prison Captain, the adjutant of the com- 
pounds, about this. He was a highly educated Italian, a 
world traveller. I asked him why an appeal to their reason 
did no good, and this is what he told me: “Lieutenant,” he 
said, ‘‘l understand there is a meat shortage in the United 
States. (It was quite severe at the time of this discussion.) 
Suppose I tell you that I know where a good housewife can 
vet all the steaks she wants, sirloins, tender, government in- 
spected, regular market, and for sale at 15c a pound. Would 
she buy it, and serve it?” 

“And how!” I said. 

‘Oh, one more thing. It is horse-meat. Now would she 
yuy it?” 

“Of course not,” 1 objected. ““No one eats horse meat 
n the United States.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Well, 1...” and I was stumped. 

“Is it not clean?” Yes, I admitted a horse was cleaner 
than a pig. 

‘Does it carry an odor?” No, none that I know of I said, 
and less than “G. I.” mutton I was sure. 

“Well,” the Captain said, “the answer is this. There is 
no real reason why Americans don’t eat horse-meat. Scien- 
tifically it is more acceptable than most of your meats. But 
t is a custom, deep-rooted, not to serve it, and that custom 
s made of stouter stuff than any appeal to reason. Now 
that is the way we feel about many of our customs in Italy. 


I'll tell you what: when you Americans start eating horse- 
meat come tell us to give up spaghetti. When you give up 
smoking wire me. There is every reason to stop that... 
but until the time that you all become perfect, leave us to 
our little vices.” 

What he said is important when universally applied. 
There are indulgences so old that they are beyond the appeal 
to reason. And this we must fully recognize. One day my 
brother and I stepped into a compartment on a train in 
which a Turk had been traveling. What an odor! As we 
opened the compartment door two skunks approaching the 
train were seen scurring away. We had no choice but to 
travel on this train so we stepped in. The little Turk was 
the source of the scent. He smelled like a tray of angry 
hamburgers. My brother leaned over toward me and said, 
“That little fellow has been eating garlic for fifteen years, 
and just this minute learned to exhale.” And that’s a 
national habit. 

Offensive though it may be to us, if the custom is dis- 
associated from war causes I suggest that we leave it alone. 
We are “foreigners” so resented: we are fighting a thing 
that is not amenable to the appeal of reason, so there is an 
obstacle that is nearly insurmountable; and, after all, we 
are not perfect ourselve, thus cannot teach by the power of 
example. 

But if we will face the facts we must conclude that by 
insuring prosperity, fighting the will to war, and permitting 
sister nations their national customs peace can be retained. 

We seek to reverse a chapter of history. On this Armistice 
Day we may reflect that only one hundred and fifty-five years 
removed from colonial life we are making Europe and the 
Far East a colony of ours, a colony of ours until they can 
develop a functional government dedicated to good living. 

This supervision will be a tremendous task. But we are 
a nation of tremendous tasks. When Nazi Germany crushed 
in her foul claws all of a continent, and the Christian world 
watched with fearful heart, Russia cried for a new front. 
When Europe tottered on a brink of a thousand years of 
slavery the trapped man and women cried for us to struggle 
for their freedom: world events were in such a horror that 
even the brave were trembling. And then we came. 

‘Tremendously we came. We gave Russia not one, but 
three new fronts. We did not struggle across the fields of 
France; we swept the enemy before us. 

We are a nation of tremendous tasks, and with God’s 
help, just the nation to win a full Victory, just the nation 
to build an everlasting Palace of Peace. 


The Postwar Outlook For Business 


CONSUMER NEEDS AND PURCHASING POWER 
By SUMNER H. SLICHTER, Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 
and Chairman of the Research Advisory Board 
Broadcast over WABC, October 31, 1944 


HE federal government ts now spending about $90 
billion a year. Within two years after the war its 
expenditures will drop to $25 billion a year. This will 
be the greatest and swiftest disappearance of markets in 
history. Within a year after the fighting against Japan, six 
million men will leave the Armed Service, 1.5 million will 
leave civilian government jobs, and 3.5 million will be laid 
off by plants making combat munitions. Of nine million 
additional men making war goods, perhaps half will be laid 


off at least temporarily. With the government rapidly with- 
drawing from the market, is there any chance that enough 
jobs can be found for returning service men and dismissed 
war workers? Can private spending possibly rise fast enough 
to offset the drop in public spending? 

Two facts stand out conspicuously. One is that the un- 
satisfied needs of American consumers and of American 
business are piling up to all-time highs. The second is that 
purchasing power has also reached new highs. Let us first 
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consider needs. Take automobiles, for example. At the time 
of Pearl Harbor, with six million people unemployed, 
Americans were driving 28 million automobiles. Today the 
number is down to 23 million, and cars are leaving the road 
at the rate of five thousand a day. When the war ends, say 
early in 1946, we shall have seven million fewer automobiles 
than we had at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

Over six hundred articles of iron and steel have not been 
made for civilian use since early 1942. Most household 
electrical goods, for example, have not been made for civilian 
use since April, 1942. The accumulated need for these goods 
may conservatively be put at twice the number of units sold 
in 1940. This means an accumulated need for 


3.5 million vacuum cleaners 
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The war has stimulated marriages with the result that a 
million more couples than normal have been married during 
the last four years. A high proportion of the 6,600,000 
couples married during the last four years have purchased 
little household equipment. The accumulated need for 
household goods after the war will reach new highs. During 
the last four years the construction of permanent dwelling 
units has fallen behind the increase in families—in fact, 
families have increased by 750,000 more than permanent 
dwelling units. When the service men come home, the 
country will experience one of the most acute housing 
shortages in its history. 

Great and pressing needs for goods become demand only 
when backed by purchasing power. And I have said that 
purchasing power has been reaching new highs. During the 
last four years individuals have saved $100 billion, as much 
as they would have saved in fourteen years at the 1940 rate. 
They have increased their cash, bank deposits, government 
securities, and other liquid assets far more during the last 
three years than during the entire previous 150 years of the 
republic. 

Business enterprises have also greatly increased their pur- 
chasing power. Despite the great rise in the tax liabilities of 
corporations, their net working capital has increased by over 
60 per cent since 1939. By the end of the war it will prob- 
ably be double 1939. 

But will individuals and business concerns be willing to 
spend their enormous purchasing power freely after the war? 
That is the crucial question. Many people believe that the 
swift drop in government spending will leave consumers too 
frightened and dazed to spend their money. This is a possi- 
bility, but I believe a remote one. If it were to happen, men 
would be behaving in a new way. There have been revolts 
of consumers against rises in prices and there have been 
sudden refusals to spend after spending has been going on 
furiously for several years and after consumers have piled 
up huge debts. Never, however, have people whose con- 
sumption has been severely restricted for several years, and 
who in the meantime have accumulated unprecedented 
amounts of purchasing power, refused to use their money 
to satisfy their needs when goods became available. When 
goods are obtainable, money will be spent faster than it is 
being spent today. That is why it is important when fighting 
ceases that conversion to civilian production be made quickly. 








Let us suppose that 57 million people are working after 
the war and that their working week is about 7.5 per cent 
shorter than now. Will they be able to produce enough to 
meet the demand? At present efficiency they would produce 
about $156 billion of goods a year. National, state, and 
local governments will take about $31 billion of this prod- 
uct, leaving $125 billion available for private consumption. 
Will this be enough to meet the demand of individuals and 
business concerns ? 

The incomes of 57 million persons (at present prices and 
wages) would be about $130 billion. After paying personal 
taxes people would have $118 billion left to spend on goods 
or to save. 

How much would they spend? Let us begin by asking 
about nondurable goods. If gasoline, beefsteaks, milk, butter, 
cheese, cigarettes, silk, nylon, fuel oil, and scores of other 
things had been available in 1943, if people had had time to 
take vacations, if ten million service men had been civilians 
buying their own food and clothing, would not the market 
for civilian goods have been at least 10 per cent higher than 
it was? When this rate of spending is adjusted to an in- 
come of $118 billion after taxes, a postwar demand for non- 
durable goods of $90 billion is indicated. On durable con- 
sumer goods people spend about 10 per cent of their incomes 
after taxes. This would indicate a demand of nearly $12 
billion. In addition, account must be taken of the deferred 
demand for durable goods which I have estimated at double 
the quantity sold in 1940. If this deferred demand is 
spread over four years, it will average $4 billion a year 
Despite the housing shortage, many people will await clarifi- 
cation of economic conditions before starting to build. Con- 
sequently, residential building may be no greater in physical 
volume than in 1939, or about $2.6 billion at present prices. 

What quantities of goods will business demand? Replies 
from 150 concerns indicate that expenditures on re- 
placing equipment will run 1% depreciation allowances, or 
about $10 billion a year. Plant construction, in physical 
volume, may for awhile be no higher than in 1939, or about 
$4 billion a year at present prices. Restoration of inventories 
will take about $3 billion a year for three years. Our sur- 
plus of exports over imports will scarcely be less than $3 
billion a year. This would be considerably smaller than the 
export surplus which followed the first World War. 

All of this adds up to a total demand of goods by govern- 
ment, consumers, and industry of about $160 billion, or $4 
billion more than the output of 57 million people at present 
eficiency. Evidently postwar demand for goods is likely to 
test the capacity of American industry, but business enter 
prises, by improving efficiency, should be able to meet the 
demand. 

What will happen after most of the deferred demand fo: 
automobiles, other durable consumer goods, and industrial 
equipment has been met and after the large amounts of 
accumulated repair work have been completed? At that 
time the maintenance of high employment will require stimu- 
lation of demand by the introduction of improved products 
and by a great rise in industrial construction and in residen 
tial building. Fortunately greatly improved products are o' 
the way, and should be on sale within three years after 
fighting ceases. Given sensible reforms in taxes, there should 
be a great rise in residential and commercial building because 
the potential demand is enormous. 

An investment of about $2 in factories, mines, railroads, 
public utilities, stores, office buildings, and inventories is 
required for every dollar of consumers goods produced each 
year. If consumers spend about $25 billion more for goods 
than in 1940 (in terms of 1944 dollars), the country will 
need to increase its inidustrial plant, equipment, and inven- 
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tories in the first five or ten years after the war by possibly 
$50 billion. 

Certainly with 57 million people working and spending 
their incomes, most large cities will need some new hotels. 
People are not going to line up, as they do now, for rooms, 
and eventually sleep in sample rooms. And people will not 
line up in restaurants as they now must do. Hundreds of 
good restaurants will be needed. ‘The present high levels 
of factory employment have been achieved only by working 
many people nights. With 57 million people employed after 
the war, the number of non-government jobs will be two 
million more than it now is. These people will need places 
to work and machines to run. In most industries they will 
not be content to get employment opportunities by working 
nights, and employers will not be disposed to pay night-shift 
premiums if the demand for goods seems to be fairly perma- 
nent. Hence a large volume of factory construction will 
be needed. Furthermore, in competition with modern one- 
story factories, many old multiple-story factories will be 
obsolete. 

The demand for housing should also be large. With the 
national income about 35 per cent above pre-war, millions 
of people will be unwilling te put up with present housing. 


Most of the demand for new housing comes from families 
receiving $2,000 a year or more. In 1925, our best housing 
year, these families spent 12 cents out of each dollar of 


income on new housing. At this rate, the annual demand 
for housing should run nearly $9 billion a year. 

My remarks may seem unduly optimistic to you because 
for a decade before the war we were living in a repressed 
economy without realizing it. We accepted the levels of 
1929 as a yardstick without making allowance for long-term 
growth. Some people thought that the United States had 
become old and could no longer expect to grow very much. 
And yet, all of the old countries of Europe, except France 
and Poland, made a better recovery than did the United 
States. By 1937, when Britain was producing 16 per cent 
more than in 1929, industrial production in the United States 
was still 6 per cent below 1929. 

To protect ourselves against economic defeatism we need 
a yardstick to measure the industrial progress of the country. 
Let us take a modest yardstick—15 per cent increase in per 
capita output every ten years. In every decade of our history, 
except the thirties, we have done better than that. This rate 
of progress would mean that the gross national product 
should rise from $156 billion shortly after the war to $187 
billion by 1950, to $229 billion by 1960, and to $275 billion 
by 1970. 

Let us keep clearly before us these great potentialities of 
our economy. Awareness of them will help us keep our 
sights high; it will stimulate confidence in our power to 
achieve it; it will encourage us to insist that public policies 
foster pioneering and expansion. 
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THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ADOLF A. BERLE, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the International Conference on Civil Aviation, Chicago, Ill., November 1, 1944 


N behalf of the American Delegation, I set forth 
the position of the Government of the United 
States. 

I 


The use of the air has this in common with the use of the 
seat it is a highway given by nature to all men. It differs 
in this from the sea: that it is subject to the sovereignty of 
the nations over which it moves. Nations ought, therefore, 
to arrange among themselves for its use in that manner 
which will be of the greatest benefit to all humanity, wher- 
ever situated. 

The United States believes in and asserts the rule that 
each country has a right to maintain sovereignty of the air 
which is over its lands and its territorial waters. There 
can be no question of alienating or qualifying this sovereignty. 

Consistent with sovereignty, nations ought to subscribe to 
those rules of friendly intercourse which shall operate be- 
tween friendly states in time of peece to the end that air 
navigation shall be encouraged, and that communication and 
commerce may be fostered between all peaceful states. 

It is the position of the United States that this obligation 
rests upon nations because nations have a natural right to 
communicate and trade with each other in times of peace; 
and friendly nations do not have a right to burden or pre- 
vent this intercourse by discriminatory measures, 

In this respect, there.is a similarity between intercourse 
hy air and intercourse by sea; for, as is well known, inter- 
course by sea between friendly nations in times of peace 
often requires the passage of ships through the waters of 


other countries so that voyages may be directly and safely 
made. 

At sea, the custom of friendly permission for such transit 
has, after centuries, ripened into the right of innocent pas- 
sage, but its beginning was in the customary permissions 
granted by friendly nations to each other. 

It is the view of my Government that, in the matter of 
passage through the air, we are in a stage in which there 
should be developed established and settled customs of 
friendly permission as between friendly nations. Indeed, 
failure to establish such customs would burden many coun- 
tries and would actually jeopardize the situation of most of 
the smaller nations of the world, especially those without 
seacoasts. For, if the custom of friends did not permit 
friendly communication and commerce and _ intercourse 
through the air, these countries could at any time, or at all 
times, be subjected, even in peace, to an air blockade. 

Clearly this privilege of friendly passage accorded by na- 
tions can only be availed of or expected by nations which 
themselves are prepared to accord like privileges and per- 
missions, 

It is, therefore, the view of the United States that, with- 
out prejudice to full rights of sovereignty, we should work 
upon the basis of the exchange of needed privileges and per- 
missions which friendly nations have a right to expect from 
each other. 


Il 


No greater tragedy could befall the world than to repeat 
in the air the grim and bloody history which tormented the 
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world some centuries ago when the denial of equa! oppor- 
tunity for intercourse made the sea a battleground instead 
of a highway. 

You will recall that for a time nations forgot the famous 
Roman observation that the law was lord of the sea, and 
endeavored to establish great closed zones, from which they 
attempted to exclude all intercourse except through their 
own ships, or to place any other nation permitted to enter 
these zones at a discriminatory disadvantage. At various 
times there were included in these zones a great part of the 
north Atlantic and the North Sea; the waters lying between 
North and South America which today we call the Carib- 
hean and the Gulf of Mexico, together with much of the 
middle Atlantic; the Mediterranean; and great parts of the 
western Pacific and the waters surrounding the East Indies. 
These zones became fertile breeding grounds for commer- 
cial monopolies, which sought to levy tribute on the com- 
merce of the world or to exclude or discriminate against the 
trade of other nations. Political complications followed 
which set neighbor against neighbor and friend against 
friend. War after war resulted from the attempts of bold 
pioneers, supported by extreme nationalist policy, to claim 
and exercise these special privileges. One result of one such 
controversy was the emergence of a young Dutch lawyer, by 
name Hugo Grotius, who, in a controversy over a Dutch 
ship, undertook to argue the case for the right of friendly 
intercourse, in a book addressed to the free and independent 
peoples of Christendom, and thereby began the long march 
of history toward the law of freedom of the sea in time of 
peace. 

It is true that there are differences between closed zones 
upon the sea and closed zones in the air, arising from sov- 
ereign rights of nations affecting the air above them which 
they do not have in the open sea. Yet the dangers from 
closed air, where it lies across established or logical routes 
of commerce, are not dissimilar from the dangers which 
arose through the closing of the sea lanes. Indeed the base 
from which Grotius argued was not different from the base 
of our contention today, namely, that friendly nations in 
time of peace have the right to have intercourse each with 
the other, and, in friendliness, should make this intercourse 
possible to others. 

Perhaps no greater misfortune could befall the world than 
to set up a scheme of things by which new, shadowy barriers 
are traced in the air, marking out for the future huge in- 
visible frontiers, certain to become high future battlelines. 

The United States accordingly will propose that there 
shall be an exchange of the needed privileges of intercourse 
between friendly nations, and that, in such exchanges, no 
exclusion or discrimination shall exist. 


Ill 


The privilege of communication by air with friendly 
countries, in the view of this Government, is not a right 
to wander at will throughout the world. In this respect 
traffic by air differs materially from traffic by sea, where 
commerce need have no direct connection with the country 
from which the ship may come. In air commerce, there ap- 
pears at present to be little place for tramp trade. 

In point of fact, the great air routes are not as yet sources 
of profit to the carriers, or indeed to nations fostering them, 
but rather have been developed at large expense by subsidies 
and other assistance. It would seem neither equitable nor 
just that routes so developed should be claimed by other 
countries not for the purpose of maintaining their own com- 
munications but merely for the purpose of speculating in 
the possible profits of a commerce worked up by others 


among themselves. In this respect the air routes of the 
world are more like railroad lines than like free shipping; 
and, indeed, the right of air intercourse is primarily a right 
to connect the country in which the line starts with other 
countries, from which, to which, or through which there 
flows a normal stream of trafic to and from the country 
which establishes the line. 

These problems may well be left for later conferences. It 
is probably best not to try to see too far into the unknowable 
future. The business we have in hand now is the business of 
establishing the means by which communications can be 
established between each country and another, by reasonably 
direct economic routes, with reasonably convenient landing 
points connecting the chief basins of traffic. So far as this 
country is concerned, the United States has made public the 
routes which it will endeavor to obtain by the friendly ex- 
change of permissions of transit and landing between it and 
the countries concerned. It is prepared to discuss like per- 
missions with other countries seeking intercourse with the 
United States, and it hopes that similar agreements may be 
worked out between the other countries here present to take 
care of their own needs for communication. 

In respect of establishment of routes which do not affect 
the United States, this Government disclaims any desire to 
intervene; and it does not believe that countries not interested 
in the routes sought by the United States will wish to 
intervene. 

Rather, by common counsel, we should work out the 
general form of the friendly permissions here to be ex- 
changed on a provisional basis and then avail ourselves of 
the opportunity here presented to bring together all the 
countries interested in any route which may be proposed 
at this time for the purpose of reaching, now, the relevant 
arrangements. 

As the United States conceives it, this will be the work 
of the Committee on Provisional Routes. If its work is well 
done, I hope that we shall be able at the close of the Con- 
ference to report a great number of agreements between the 
interested countries, which, taken together, shall thus estab- 
lish a provisional-route pattern capable of serving the imme- 
diate needs of the world and ready to be put in effect where 
and when the military interruptions of war shall have 
ceased. 

Thus handled, no existing route or rights will be preju- 
diced or need come into discussion. The desire of any 
nation to obtain routes in the future, which it may not pres- 
ently be able to use, will not be foreclosed. ‘The pressing 
necessities of the situation will be taken care of, and the 
customs and practices will have ample room in which to 
grow as experience makes us wiser. 


1V 


‘There is, in the view of the United States, a basis for 
attempting now, in addition to the route agreements pro- 
posed, an air-navigation agreement which shall modernize 
and make effective the rules of aerial navigation. 

This task was attempted in Paris in 1910 without suc- 
cess, was carried forward with more success by the drafting 
of the Paris Convention of 1919* Another effort was made 
in the Habana Convention of 1928,+ and there were other 
agreements, among which must be cited the Warsaw Con- 
vention. 

Yet the fierce developments compelled by five years of war 
have vastly changed and advanced the art of aviation, and 


* Department of State publication 2143. 
+ Treaty Series 840. 
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at the same time have vastly increased the division between 
military aviation and civil air transport. According to ex- 
perts, it is not possible to convert a peaceful transport plane 
into an effective instrument of war despite wide-spread popu- 
lar misconception to the contrary; and it is very nearly im- 
possible to convert a warplane into an economically avail- 
able instrument of commerce. “Twenty-five years of ex- 
perience since the Paris Convention have taught us many 
things about the needs of travel and commerce by air. It is 
the hope that we shall here be able to agree upon a draft 
of an air-navigation convention. 

The customs affecting friendly intercourse in the air be- 
tween nations, giving effect to the natural right of communi- 
cation, have been far developed. So far as possible, it is 
hoped that they can be embodied in a document which will 
set out in these respects the fundamental law of the air. 

Should this prove impossible, the Government of the 
United States believes that in any case we shall be able to 
agree upon a number of guiding principles which may serve, 
at least in part, as terms of reference and instructions for an 
interim drafting committee which can complete the work, 
should we be unable to finish it here, and submit the result 
for ratification by all nations. 

‘This task is a challenge to a noble piece of work. ‘To the 
extent that intercourse by air can be brought within accepted 
rules of orderly development, we shall have removed great 
areas of controversy from future generations. If we are 
successful, we shall have rendered a real service to mankind. 

V 

Intimately connected with the problem of routes and 
that of rules of the air is the problem of international or- 
ganization, designed to make more effective that friendly 
cooperation which is essential if airplanes are not to be 
locked within their national borders. 

‘The preparatory conversations for this Conference have 
revealed two schools of thought on this subject, both of 
which are entitled to be examined with respect. 

\ll agree that an effective form of world organization for 
air purposes is necessary. ‘This does not exclude regional 
organizations having primary interest in the problems of 
their particular areas; but no regional organization or group 
of regional organizations can effectively deal with the new 
problems resulting from interoceanic and intercontinental 
flying. This development, tentatively begun before the out- 
break of the present World War, has now achieved a vast 
development, so that planes span oceans and continents on 
regular schedule with less difficulty than was involved in 
crossing the English Channel a few years ago. 

The problems resulting from this development fall roughly 
into two great categories: “The commercial and economic 
problems occasioned by competition between different transit 
lines and streams of commerce, private or governmental; and 
the technical problems involved in establishing a system of 
air routes so handled and so standardized that planes may 
safely fly from any point in the world to any other point in 
the world under reasonably unitorm standards of practice 
and regulation. Of this last, a separate word will be said 
later. 

But while there is general agreement on the need of 
organization, there is difference as to the extent of powers 
to be accorded a world authority or commission such as has 
been forecast. 

It is generally agreed that, in the purely technical field, 
a considerable measure of power can be exercised by, and 
indeed must be granted to, a world body. In these matters, 
there are few international controversies which are not sus- 


t 


ceptible of ready solution through the counsel of experts. 
For example, it is essential that the signal arrangements and 
landing practice at the Chicago airport for an interconti- 
nental plane shall be so similar to the landing practice at 
Croydon or LeBourget or Prague or Cairo or Chungking 
that a plane arriving at any of these points, whatever its 
country of origin, will be able to recognize established and 
uniform signals and to proceed securely according to settled 
practice. 

A number of other technical fields can thus be covered, 
and, happily, here we are in a field in which science and 
technical practice provide common ground for everyone. 

Some brave spirits have proposed that like powers be 
granted to an international body in the economic and com- 
mercial fields as well. One cannot but respect the boldness 
of this conception and the brilliance and sincerity with which 
it has been urged. But—and this, to the Government of 
the United States, is the cardinal difficulty—there has not 
as yet been seriously proposed, let alone generally accepted, 
any set of rules or principles of law by which these powers 
would be guided. Thus it is proposed that an international 
body should allocate routes and divide traffic, but a great 
silence prevails when it is asked on what basis shall routes 
be allocated or traffic divided, or even, what is “equitable” 
in these matters. Shall an international body be authorized 
to say, “We do not like Lusitania at present; therefore we 
deny her carriers routes; we favor for the moment the 
aspirations of Shangri-la; therefore we give her license to 
fly”? Shall it be empowered to say, “We wish to preserve 
a Scythian route from competition, and accordingly divide 
traffic so that Numidia shall have little or none’? Shall the 
first flying line in the field be protected against newcomers, 
or shall there be a policy of fostering newcomers to the end 
that aviation may be encouraged? Shall the members of 
such a board represent their national interest, or shall they 
be denationalized, uncontrolled arbiters? On the political 
side, cam any nation delegate at this time, in the absence of 
such established law, the power to any international group 
to say, “You are entitled to access to the air; but we deny 
it to your neighbor”? Under these circumstances, imprecise 
formulae mean in reality arbitrary power, or petty deals 
to exclude competitors where one can and to divide traffic 
and profits where one must. 

For this reason, the opposite school of thought, which is 
shared by the United States, believes that international or- 
ganization at this time in economic and political fields must 
be primarily consultative, fact-gathering, and fact-finding, 
with power to bring together the interested states when 
friction develops; with power to suggest to the countries 
possible measures as problems existing and unforeseen come 
up; and designed to set up a system of periodic conferences 
which may lay out and agree upon and continuously develop 
the necessary rules as experience and prudence shall indicate 
their possibility and gathering custom shall make them 
feasible. 

After a reasonable period of experience, and the develop- 
ment of ever-growing areas of agreement through processes 
of consultation and mutual agreement, we may then re- 
examine the possibilities of entrusting such an organization 
with such added powers as experience may have shown wise, 
and as prudence and well-being may dictate. 

No one in the English-speaking world is unfamiliar with 
the real and poignant hopes which lie behind the position of 
our friends from New Zealand and from Canada, who have 
been most active in propounding the doctrine of an organi- 
zation with power as a solution. Most of us are familiar 
with the hopes expressed by the great, imaginative English 
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writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, that an aerial-transport board 
might come to regulate the airways of the world untram- 
melled by these blundering things called government, and 
thereby minimize the danger of struggles like that through 
which we are now passing. All of us have read the brief, 
disguised as a piece of brilliant fiction, by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling called With the Night Mail in which, under cover 
of a description of an airship crossing the Atlantic in a heavy 
storm, he developed his theory of an aerial-transport author- 
ity, regulating the affairs of the world. Many of us are 
not too old to remember that it was Alfred Lord Tennyson 
who connected the hope of a lasting world federation for 
peace with the coming of air commerce, in passionate lines 
showing the wonders of the world yet to come which he 
never saw but part of which have proved marvelously and 
terribly true: 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d 
a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue... . 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer and the battle 
flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world. 


I would not willingly close any door to the ultimate 
realization of that splendid dream, and | believe that, pain- 
fully and point by point, we are perhaps beginning to ap- 
proach an era in which it may be realized. But it would be 
neither statesmanship nor practical to pretend that that situa- 
tion has presently arrived. It would be unworthy not to go 
as far, at present, as we can. But the process must be one 
of evolution, for world peace must be world law and not 
world dictatorship. You solve no problem of peace merely 
by delegation of naked power. 

For that reason, the United States will support an inter- 
national organization in the realm of air commerce having 
power in technical matters and having consultative functions 
in economic matters and the political questions which may 
be directly connected with them under a plan by which con- 
tinuing and collected experience, widening custom, and the 
growing maturity of its counsel may establish such added 
base as circumstances may warrant for the future considera- 
tion of enlarging the functions of the consultative group. 


Vi 


Certain specific matters remain to be dealt with. It is the 
view of the United States that each country should, so far 
as possible, come to control and direct its own internal air 
lines. In the long view, no country will wish to have its 
essential internal air communications under the domination 
of any save their own nationals. This, of course, does not 
exclude arrangements by which assistance can be obtained 
from other countries in the form of capital, or technical 
assistance, but suggests recognition of the principle that the 
people of each country must have the dominant voice in their 
own transport systems. If air transport is not to become an 
instrument of attempted domination, recognition of this 
principle seems to be essential. 

For this reason, this country reserves, and believes that 
every country will insist on the right to reserve to itself, the 
internal trafic known as cabotage, so that, if it chooses, 
trafic between points within its borders may be carried by 
its own national lines. Clearly, the right of reserved cabo- 


tage can be exercised by one country only, for if a number 
of countries were to combine to pool their cabotage as be- 
tween each other, the result would be merely to exclude 
nations not parties to the pool; and it is the firm conviction 
of this Government that discriminatory or exclusive agree- 
ments are raw material for future conflict. 

Partly as a result of the turn which has been taken by 
war production, the United States has, at the moment, sub- 
stantially the only supply of transport planes and of imme- 
diate productive facilties to manufacture the newer types of 
such planes. 

The Government of the United States does not consider 
that this situation is permanent—or, indeed, that it should 
be permanent. It knows very well that other countries are 
quite as capable of manufacturing planes as we are; that 
their engineers are as good, and their science as far-reaching. 
Far from using this temporary position of monopoly as a 
means of securing permanent advantage, we feel that it is 
against our national interest and, we think, against the in- 
terests of the world to try to use this as a means of pre- 
venting others from flying. 

Consequently, this Government is prepared to make avail- 
able, on non-discriminatory terms, civil air-transport planes, 
when they can be released from military work, to those 
countries which recognize, as do we, the right of friendly 
intercourse and grant permission for friendly intercourse 
to others. 

This means that no country desiring to enter the air is 
barred from the air because it may have suffered under the 
heavy hand of enemy invasion or because we may have played 
a leading part in the task of manufacturing and developing 
long-range commercial planes. 

A by-product of war has been the development of a great 
range of aids to navigation and flying which should vastly 
increase the safety and speed and comfort of air commerce. 
We are prepared to encourage the exchange of technical 
information between ourselves and other countries, to the 
end that the best of the art of aviation may become a part 
of the general fund of the world’s resources. 

There has been fear, a fear widely spread in this country, 
that devices such as subsidies would be used by us or by other 
nations so that the rates and charges in air commerce might 
reach such levels as would be designed to drive other planes 
out of the air. We have no such intent ourselves, and we 
would oppose any such policy if practiced by others. No 
country can expect at present to have wide-flung aviation 
lines without subsidies, as matters. now stand; but while a 
subsidy is legitimate and useful to keep needed planes in the 
air, it is certainly noxious if designed to knock the planes of 
others out of the air. For this reason, the United States is 
prepared to discuss ways and means by which minimum rates 
can be agreed upon and by which the subsidies which are 
involved in all transport trade shall be used for the purpose 
of legitimate air communication but not for the prrpose of 
assisting rate wars or uneconomic competition. 

In this way, we believe there can be achieved a rule of 
equal opportunity from which no nation at this table shall 
be excluded. 


VII 


All of us here assembled are in some sense trustees of the 
present, and what we do will also influence the future in 
ways which we can hardly calculate. Science has vouchsafed 
us a great tool of international relationships, and custom is 
beginning to teach us its use. But science leaves human 
values to men; and this tool may serve or injure, unite or 
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divide, kill or save, as men use it. If we are able, now and 
later, to bring the experience and the knowledge gained in 
the laboratory, on the battlefield, and in peaceful flying 
within the range of sound and effective rules and of gracious 
practices, excluding none and conceived on a basis of world- 
wide equality of opportunity, we may open a new and state- 
lier chapter in the history of the conquest of the air. 
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Oppressing none, considering all, establishing law where 
we can, and taking common counsel where the law has yet 
to emerge through custom and experience, liberating the 
wings whose line goes out to the ends of the earth, we shall 
succeed if our decisions are informed by that honor and vision 
and common kindness which, now and always, are the great 
content of wisdom. 
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